

















to look upon me as a confi- 

way, . Moore could never be called con- 
gular way of always keeping back what he thought 
silent or to talk according to his iocli dg hy Te ection 
or t sown nation. lor ‘ 
she‘had few reserves for any one ehe loved ; so’ I soon 
“| skeleton in this 
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pleasant home. Mr. Moore was living beyond 
t extent she was unaole to ascertain ; 




















tion that ‘she dreaded fir more. But ¢ hed another coun 

. es ae: pars | noe 7 beni ty tr —_ it ey hes get Cameron 
was a frequen’ . t him so often? Was his undisguised 
Vou, 37. NEW YORK, DECEMBER 31, 1859. No. 53. | admiration of her eociety to be taken as ‘signs of real feeling, or was he 
— merely trifling with ber? His manner perplexed me, and, it was plain to 

me, tortared Margaret. Sometimes he would ride over two or 
Biter ature. times a week, seem to worship the ground she trod ; then, again, 
ea days would pass without a call for him, and when he came at last, he 
CIDER-POETRY. would seem cold and constrained. As for her, it was piteous to see her 
' on those days of vain watching and waiting. But she would struggle 
A Gentleman received a bottle of delicious cider, with the following lines :— | bravely, and I was careful not to betray that I observed her gs pd 
Old friend ¢ this bottle colour, or the icy coldness of her poor little trembling hands. Her 
Your mouth open wider father never failed to welcome Captain Cameron warmly, and to brighten 
First to imbibe, then to exclaim— daring his’ visits, whatever hig previous mood. It was evident that his 
By George! what glorious cider ! consent would be most readily given, But would it be asked? I kept 
7 pera ty = wee about this, and Ie! sometimes that it 
some inevitable would, and then, again, doubting whether the young officer 
Peer sone oR appar 4, Heer ber. might not intend merely to secure a pleasant year or two, and then, when 
Will not object to take a swig . his regiment was ordered off, to intrench himself behind those playful 

When you sit down be—cider: professions of extreme poverty which he was so fond of making. 

re ae new or gut finished. and Mr. Moore, ge geen fd = we 
ais ids said to each other, from having no longer the excitement of watching its 
aed Par ea progress, grew more and more absent and oy, Margaret used to 
To pop the question, and be sure talk now very constantly about him and his affairs, Several small things 
The spirit will de—cider occurred about this time to increase this alarm. The family lawyer, a 
formal, impenetrable sort of man. for whonr she had one of her vebement 
——— ae was constantly on ot to ora vor’ ‘to dara 
sf bs wit r. Moore, invariably leavin m more dejec than when he 
MY GODMOTHER'S STORY. found bim. On one of a dark days, it so happened that the poor 
IN. TWO. CHAPTERS:—CHAPTER I. girl, whose allowance, it seemed, had not been regularly paid her for a 
My godmother was always fussy when expecting a friend. Her old- | year or two, was induced, by a pressing letter from ber milliner, to enter 


fashioned hospitality would not delegate to servants finishing-touches 
and minute arrangements bearing upon the pleasure or convenience of 
guests whom she delighted to honour ; but even I, who knew her ways, 
bad never seen her so rest] bent upon avy one’s comfort as that of 
the Miss Moore she was expectiog that fine July afternoon when she told 
me the story I am going to tell; I'don’t‘know ‘that I was a particularly 
worldly girl ; but ly the fact of Miss Moore being a music-teacher 
in a Bath echool seemed to me a little out of keeping with ‘sach elabo- 
rate preparations ; and when she arrived, her appearance impressed me 
as little as her position. Very slight and faded, quiet, and rather cold, 
ber'presence, I feared, would be nothing but a weight and a chill during 
the remainder of my visit; and when she retired for the (wo hours’ reat 
before dinuer which my gt looked’ upon ‘as essential after a 
tailway journey, long or short, I could not: forbear asking her, wit! 

some degree of petulance, what in the world there could be in or about 
Miss:Moore to create the interest she had shown. It was then, and in 


hen 
I chose for my widowed home a Jittle cottage 
hood of Eldersley. The country was beautiful, and the cottagesecluded 
—two great recommendations to me at that time. I did not want so- 
ciety, and was not likely to be troubled with it there, for the large pro- 
around ‘would. bardly discover whether my small abode was 
@f or not. The only one of them who called upon me was Mr. 
Moore:of Acton Hull, with bis only daughter. He bad kaown my _ hus- 
band in early days, and seemed anxious to ‘pay all friendly attention to 
his widow. "bad often heard my busband of Charles Moore as a 
warm-hearted and but weak-minded fellow. I‘bardly know 
that he ever said so in 80 many words, but the impression I received was 
that he had rather liked than respected him. Tall and graceful, there 
was yet something strikingly irresolute about every movement. The 
forehead was white as ivory, but it sloped backwards, and the fall bazel 
eye met yours but for a moment, and then glanced reatlessly away. But 
he was pleasant, kind, and much easier to'get on with at first his 
daughter, who was then a girl.of about. twenty.’ I took it for granted 
that she must be Jike her mother, who had died many years before, for 
she was singularly unlike her father—tall and slight in figureas he was, 
but with a very contrasting air of decision in,all she said or did. Her 
father seemed wrapped up in her,-and Lliked the tenderness of her man- 
ner to him, though it was protecting rather than filial, like the manner 
of an elder sister. More than once she broke in upon an unfinished sen- 
tence of his, deciding some question which be was discussing, or giving 
a positive opinion where he was merely suggesting and qualifying. Be- 
fore they left, they made me promise that I would soon spend a long 
day with them at Acton ; and. when their carriage rolled away, I found 
myeelf thinking more about them than I had for some time thought 
about anything but he own sorrows. 

When the appointed day, for my visit came, Miss Moore drove over for 
me by herself, I was a little sorry, expecting to find conversation flag, 
and wishing for Mr. Moore and his placid generalities to fll up the time ; 
bat long before we got. to the end of our drive, all sense of restraint was 
gone, Miss Moore seemed to enjoy the excitement of driving her pretty 
spirited ponies, and the bright sunshine and rapid motion revived my 
spirits too, I liked her frank protecting manner; I liked to wateh the 
energy that pervaded her whole frame, the firm little hand tbat ga- 
thered in the reins, the eteadfast eye, the ring of the clear voice. Though 
a coward in a carriage generally, I felt safe with ber. As we neared the 
house; I saw that part of it was unfinished. “ Yes,” said she, “ that’s dear 

papa’s present hobby—the new hall; necessitated by the last hobby— 
the new drawing room. . The old hall was once too large for the rest of 
the house, and he has sinee contrived to make the rest of the house too 
large jor the hall, I’m sorry for it, for papa is not a rich man, and 1 
often fear he is hampering himeelf seriousiy.”” Rather startled by this 
unexpected frankness, I made no reply, and we drové on in silence till 
we reached. the temporary entrance, where we were met by Mr. Moore 
and a fashionable-looking young man, whom he introduced to me as 
Captain Cameron.,I could not help remarking the change in Miss Moore’s 
manner. Evidently Captain Cameron’s visit was to ber an event of no 
ordinary interest. When she bad taken off her bonnet for luncheon, she 
hardly looked like the same person, It was not only the improvement 
in for the bonnet hid the small well-set head and rich hair, 
but the differeage in voice and.manner. All abruptness and self-posses- 
sion were gone, and her,colour came.and went like a timid child’s. His 
admiration was a8 evident as her embarrasement, but I felt the pleasure 
of my day was a deal spoiled ; for even when, after luncheon, the 

oung officer away to Eldersley, where be was quartered, Miss 

oore continued silent and absent, and ieft me to be entertained by her 
father, who took me to.see the.improvements he was making, and those 
he had made in former years. 

I; seemed, that before his time Acton had been a rambling .old house, 
without much pretence:to architectural beauty ; but he had raised the 
roof, thrown out.a wing, and, was now constructing s noble hall. It 
struck me.as we walked through the grounds that he was making the 
house too stately in proportion to their extent, which was not considera- 
ble, nor had they much old timber to boast of, Evidently, a great many 
of the best trees had: been recently cut duwa. The.chief charm of the 
place.was the noble river, which swept rapidly round the bank.on which 
the house stood, . The ns and green-houses were not in first-rate 
order, and Mr, Moore ra) his daughter a deal about the ill suc- 
cess of her administration, for it seemed she been replaciag a head- 
gardener by some young égé of her own, ‘This naughty papa,” 
she said, turning to me, “ Jaughs at ry opens bat I know that great 

gedy hall of his wants them all,’’ , Moore looked pained. . * The 

1 was essential, M t. We had no good billiard-room ;. the ele- 
vation was mean ; the th. of building dispioportioned.” Playfully 
she pat her little hand on is mouth. “ Yes, yeni but this is the very 
last of our pan yrs I suppose it will be finished some day or 
other ; then we’ll shut up the honse, go to Switzerland, and get rich.” 
Her father sighed as he put his arm rouad her waist, and turned the 


sabject. ep ‘ 

rom, this day I may, I think, date ‘my.friendship for Miss Moore. I 
was won by ber frankness and her energy ; and she took to me, as girls 
often willto women mach older than themselves, and all the more be- 


her father’s study, and a-k for money to pay the enclo-ed bill. It was 
but a small one, but it threw Mr. Moore into a State of dietressing excite- 
ment. “Girl, do you want to ruin me 2?’ he had said. ‘Curses on 
women and their vanity’! why must you run up bills as this just now ?” 
And then, as she stood their petrified, for it seemed to her as though her 
father’s mind was shaken, he looked at the trifliog sum-total, seemed 
shocked at his own violence, tried to laugh it off, kissed her, told her the 
milliner should be paid the next day, and sent her back to me in tears. 
But that very —s Cuptain Cameron came over ; and when Margaret 
retarned from a‘stroll with him by the river’s side, her eyes were bright 
and her step firm, as though the scene of the morning had never been. 
Some word or look of bis had blown that cloud quite away! But it will 
be easily imagined t¥at when, on the following morning, Mr. Moore an- 
nounced to us he was going to town for a week, I for one could not hel 
feeling a sensation of relief. He, too, seemed more cheerfal than usual, 
ahd kindly insisted that-I should remain and keep his Maggie company. 
This was in the month of July, as I remember well, for the very day be- 
fore Mr. Moore’s expected. return, I was sammoned to the death bed of 
my husband’s father, and did not get home till September. 

The first morning after my arrival, I heard the rapid trot of the pretty 
— and Margaret, ranniog in, fang her arms around me in a warm- 

éarted way. “ You must come back with me, dear Mrs. Malcolm ; you 
must indeed. Papa wishes it; he must not be crossed.” And then, sud- 
denly bursting into an agony of tears : “ I do not know what is the matter 
with papa ; I fear—I fear,’’ lowering her voice to a whisper I guessed 
rather than heard, “ I think sometimes that papa is going mad.”’ 

Of course I could not refuse to accompany her to Acton, and when I got 
there, we found Mr. Moore s0 hospitable and seemingly cheerful, that 
Margaret’s fears appeared to me quite unreasonable, though I “was 
shocked at the look of illness on her father’s face, and could not refrain 
from > nape her that it was for his bodily health I should be inclined to 
tremble. 

“ Yes,” she said, “ he does look very ill. I think it is this new habit 
of his, this early bathing in the river.’ 

“ Bathiug! so late in the year?’ For it was the second week in Sep- 
tember, and the weather had a touch of frost about it. Margaret went 
on: 


“ Very soon after papa’s return from town, he began to talk of bath- 
ing, a8 having been recommended to him by a London doctor. I wanted 
to go to the sea, but that he would not hear of. For the last month he has 
bathed in the river every morviog. He is « first-rate swimmer, and 
thought it would do him good to battle with the current. which, you 
know, is very rapid just.below the house. Bat I do not think that it 
agrees with him. When he returns, his manner is strange and reatless, 
aud in the evenings, when wishing me good-night, he kisses me in such a 
wild way, and looks into my face so wistfully. Last aight, as he held 
me long in his arms, I felt large tears drop on my hair, and heard him 
say : ‘She at least shall be happy. Come what may, she shall be bap- 
py.’ I wanted to speak, and tell him I. knew there was some great 
trouble hanging over as, but that if he would only trust me, both might 
be happier, and that we would bear it bravely together. But I was so 
frightened, I could not.say one word. Hush! he is coming ; let us look 
cheerfal.’ 

“Mra. Maleolm, I challenge you to a stroll before dinner,” said Mr. 
Moore. ‘ And my Maggie, too ; 1 can’t spare her this afternoon.” 

We pat on our. bonnets, and went at ounce. His manner to his daugh- 
ter was unspeakably tender, but it impressed me painfully; I scarcely 
kaew why. It was strange and solenin, and sometimes, I thought, inco- 
herent. I began to noderstand her fears. Coming home, the sunset fell 
yellow and cold upon the deep, swift river, and recalled to my mind his 
practice of early bathing. 

‘To-morrow morning will be decidedly. frosty, Mr. Moore,” said I; 
“surely you will not be so impradent as to bathe before the sun gets a 
little power. At six o’clock, it can hardly be light’?—— 

“Six o’elock! Why, Biddy told me to-day that papa left his room a 
little after five, when it was quite dark, before any one but berself was 
up,” interrupted Margaret. 

“Confound Biddy!’ burst out Mr. Moore ; “ prying old fool! What 
does she do up at that hour? I will not have her set the house on fire, 
going about with her candle ; pretending to brush, forsooth. It’s your 
fault, Margaret ; you've spoiled that old Irishwoman, till she has become 
inenfferable. Tell ber, once for all, that I will not have her get up before 
the otbers.. I will not have it—I will not.”’ 

“ But, Mr. Moore,’’ I persisted, anxious to divert him from the subject, 
Biddy being an especial favourite of mine, and not a little alarmed at 
sach disproportionate vehemence about so mere.a trifle—* but ought you 
to bathe? Is it good for you?” 

“ Perhaps not,’ said he ; “ perhaps I am carrying it a little too far. 

Thad a touch of the eramp this very morning. A mere touch, my Mag. 
gie; you need not look scared. The girl loves her poor father ; would 
mouru for him, after all, I do believe.” And he looked at her with a 
strange yearning expression of love and woe, which seemed to frighten 
her, though she tried to laugh it off, saying she could not love a naughty 
papa who did not take care of his health, but bathed at unheard of hours, 
and scolded good faithful Biddy. He tried to laugh too, but it was a 
sorrowful laugh. 
The remainder of our walk was silent. Clouds gathered, yellow leaves 
fluttered thickly over our heads, and each knew that the other was sad. 
Margaret played the whole evening through, as, indeed, she often did. 
Her father held a book up before his face ; but he did not turn the pages, 
and once, when I happened to change my seat, I caught that same lov- 
ing, despairing look fixed upon his daughter, as she tat there at the 
instrument, her little hands sometimes flying over the keys, but oftener 
lingering over some sweet, ead strain with e passionate pathos I never 
heard equalled. I remarked that she kept playing Scotch airs, Captain 
Cameron’s favourite ones, as if she cared for no others, Qoce her father 
asked her for one of Beethoven’s adagios, of which he was very fond. 
She said she would jook for it immediately ; bat she went on as if spell- 
bound, improvising wild, wailing variations, and then returning to dwell 
agaio on the simple melodies so dearly associated, till bed-time came. 

“ My Maggie,” said Mr. Moore, “ my own child, you do not care for 
your poor father, and will not play une tune for him!’ 

“O papa, how thoughtless I bave been. Let me play it now.” 





from | blessed night ; for may I never sin, 
se- | the fore, and a pity it is for the sweet young mistress, the cratur, and 
‘| she 80 young and illigant, be to God.” 
mie 


oz ——ae 
bs . it is too late. No; it is best as it is—best as it is: Give 
all the youn to my own Maggie! God in heaven bless 
you, my child!” And he strained her to his heart witb a convalsive 


energy which seemed to shock her, and confirmed my worst suspicions. 
That night, as I sat up rather late in my own room, there came a low 

tap at oe y the Irish housemaid entered to my surprise 

with an air of profoundest mystery. 

ask your pardom, ma’am ; and is the young mistress goin’ to be 
{eye ae 

y 


“tT 
wid 
« No, Bidd a ies Moore seemed tired, and wished me good-night at 


the | the door of her own room.’ 


«Sure, thin, ma’am, I’il be after spakin’ a word wid yourself this same 
it there’s sorrow and heartbreak to 


“ What is the matter, said I, not without a vague dread, the 
faithfal Irishwoman was so weird-looking, with her brown “ ribbed sea- 
— face, and her keen, wistful eyes set close together like those of a 
monkey. 

“ Paix; thin, ma’am, and it’s myself does not know, barrin’ that the 
master—and he as civil a gintlemun as ever was—is gone clean out of 
his wits altogether!” And Biddy raised her hands above her head, 
swaying herself to and fro in her agitation. 

“Why do you thiak so? What bas happened? What do you mean?” 


Tioquired. 

“Bare, ma’am, and it’s eary to see it by lookin’ on his face, let alone 
his ways. They’ve been talking long enough io the ball, bat I niver let 
on that I tak any notice to any eoul alive but yourself. Sure and he’s 
taken all the plate out of James’s keepin’, till the poor boy bas not a 
spone to spare, and daren’t ask for another for his life ; and jist this 
evening, when I was fixin’ his dressing-room, and movin’ some lump of 
a big parcel that he brought with him from London, if he dido’t come in 
and rate at me-till I was like to drop with the fear ; he that used to be 
the dacentest gintleman, says he’d have none of my pryin’ ways; and 
what had I to do to be lookin’ into that parcel ; and no servant of his 
should leave their rooms till six o’clock, or he’d turn them off at an 
hour’s notice ; and that it was after settin’ the house on fire I would be. 
Sure and he shook like an aspin, the cratur ; and he’s wasted, wasted, 
till he’s no bigger thaa a good-sized turf. And what’s to become of the 
swate young mistress with the trouble? © warra, wurra!” And the 
warm-hearted creature threw her apron over her face and sobbed again. 
I comforted her as well as I could, but thought anxiously over her and 
my own impressions, and did not fall asleep till a late hour. 

The next morning was bright and beautiful ; but the pools in the gra- 
vel-walk showed that there had been heavy rain in the night. Now the 
sun was shining gaily, and the robin's brave little song came in with the 
perfume of the clematis as I opened the window. ‘How foolish seemed * 
Biddy’s croakings and my own apprehensions of the night before! 

When I went down, Margaret was sitting at the breakfast-table alone. 

“ Papa is later than usual this morning,” she said, “I fancy he has 
lain down for a little nap after his early dip. We will begin breakfast ; 
he does not like to have his movements noticed.” 

Accordingly we began; and then the post-bag was brought in. It so 
bappened that both Margaret and I had two or three letters that morn- 
ing ; and they occupied our attention long, so that when the French 
clock on the mantel-piece struck ten,we were startled to find how the 
time had > 

Margaret sprang up. “I must go and look after papa.” 

A few minutes more, and then she returned pale as death. 

« He is not in his room. I never knew him so late for breakfast be- 
fore. 

“The morning is eo fine, he has been tempted to take a long walk,” 
said I; but my own heart was beating fast. 

“T shall go and meet him,” she said, 

“ Dear girl, you are hardly able tostand. And then, in what direction 
has Mr. Moore gone? May he not have had an early cup of tea, and have 
taken a ride to Eldersley ?”’ j 

She rang the bell. “James, did you see my father this morning t”’ 

The man looked anxious. “No, ma'am ; my master has gone out of 
late before any of us were up. I generally hear the hall-door shut when 
he comes back ; I did not hear it this morning.” 

While he was speaking, I caught sight of Biddy’s face at the door— a 
very banshee of doom and borror, and understood from her rapid glance 
and gesture that she wished to speak to me alone. 

* Margaret, my love,” I said, “ we will go together and meet Mr. 
Moore. Nay, dear, not so—your shawl, your bonnet; he would be an- 
noyed if he met us thas.” And I led ber to her room. 

iddy was weiting for me in mine. “ It’s all over,” she said; “ the 
master is drownded. Sure and I said there was heartbreak at hand. 
There’s all his clothes in a heap on the river-bank. One of the boys on 
the farm came along that way and saw thim, and tould the gardener, 
and myself met him like a madman running to see!” 

“ O Biddy, we must try and break it gently to Miss Moore—the shock 
— kill her. O perhaps, perhaps there is some mistake ; 1 must go to 

er.” 
ae ust then, Margaret came in, pale as marble, and her teeth chat- 
ring. 

* ] cannot wait,” she said ; ‘‘ Come with me at once—come.”’ 

“ Where shall we go, my darling ?”’ 

“ To the river,” she gasped. 

“O blessed Mother of God, she knows it then!” sobbed poor Biddy. 

With one sharp cry, Margaret leaped out of my arms and fell on the 
floor. I hoped that she had fainted. but bers was one of those strong na 
tures to which such transient relief is seldom allowed. Ina few moments 
the whispered as she lay and shivered there: “The cramp, the cramp!” 
1 was thankful for those words ; for remembering Mr. Moore’s manuer of 
the night before, a darker fear had crossed my own mind. A few minutes 
more and the poor girl had staggered to her feet. 

* Where ishe? I must see him.” 

I told ber all I knew. She insisted upon going to the river. How we 
reached it, I never knew. I said it bad rained bard in the night, and 
the river that morning was very full—ob, very full, very black, very 
rapid! Once seized with cramp, the slight delicate man would be rolled 
along with that current, swept roand that curve, borne within the reach 
of the tide, a few miles lower down, and carried out to sea. There were 
many now gathering round ; they were pushing off a boat; they were 
talking of dragging the river. Margaret wanted to remain there, but I 
had her carried home. She could not stand, and her eyes were closed, 
bat she was conscious; I knew that by her moaning. 

The body was not found ; with the river so swollen, it was hardly 
likely to be so. But day after day there was the search, the shuddering 
hope that it might not be in vain, or rather the terror either way. Cap- 
tain Cameron rode over daily to inquire for Margaret. For more than 
a week, I never left. her room, never, therefore, saw him ; but when I did 
ao, the agony of anxiety with which be wrung my hand while asking for 
her, gave me a firmer conviction of the reality of his attachment than 
all his previous assiduities had done. When ten days were passed and 
gone, the lawyer came over, a few distant relatives came to the 
meeting, and the will was read. The estate was fuand to be mortgaged 
to its full value. The:plate had almost all disappeared. There was a 
sma}] sum in the bank, just enough to pay the servants their wages. All 
tradesmen, it would appear, had had their accounts settled soon after Mr. 
Moore’s return from London. During tbat last visit there, he had it 
appeared, effected a policy of life aesurance by which, at his death, 
£20,000 was secured to his daughter. Of her mother’s fortune, which 
had been large, only two or three hundred remained. It was decided 
that.the property should be sold as soon as possible. Margaret bad 
several invitations to other and gayer friends, but she preferred coming 
to my little cottage. Sbe asked me whether she might live with me, 
and I gladly agreed to the generous arrangements she proposed, feeling 
sure that it would soon be superseded by one happier for berself. Biddy 
would have broken her heart at leaving her young mistress, s0 we took 
her into joiot-service as housemaid. 

It was many weeks befure Margaret rallied at ell from the fearful 
shock. Her strong nature was strong to suffers I sometimes thought 
that she tortured herself needlessly. That last night, when she had left 
her father’s favourite air unplayed, when she bad almost sbrunk from the 
intensity of his affection, haunted her unceasingly. She seemed to feel 
that it would be sinful to recover from so great a sorrow ; and conscious 
how much dearer to ber than the tenderest of fathers another bad be- 
come, she tried to atone for this by oanishing that other from- her 
thoughte. For three or four months, | could not prevail upon her totee 
Captaia Cameron, though he called constantly and looked so honestly 
unbappy that my heart ached forhim. I could not for a moment doubt 
that he loved Margaret ; and it seemed to me so natural that any one 
should love her, that I never even connected thie fact with that of her 
fortune, till I heard some common-place remark of the kind from a 

sipping ocighbour. But, after all, it did of course make a great aiffer- 
euce to the young officer, who, though a man of very good fumily, was 
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poor, and bad expensive habite. He wasa fine open-hearted handsome 






































































































for that same. But, ma’am, dear, it’s over soon— 

over Foon intirely ; and I’ve had many a dfame about it; and I’m as 

as sure it is not that way luck will come. And what should hinder 

eles mistress to live all her days as she is now, she that has the 

 fortin, and need want for nothing! Musba, thin, if I were her, 

I would not look at niver a one of thim.” And Biddy went on with her 

work with redoubied energy, as though sweeping away with the dust 

roy and Rt such follies. Sa in spite as the a even- 

my little cottage now to pass away. Margaret 

would again sit and play for hours—always, Sonne, closing with the 

melody of Beethoven’s her father bad asked for that last night. She did 

not very often speak of him, bat I knew that he was constantly present to 

her hts ; and that even Captain Cameron’s hold upon her affections 

itional strength from his having been so decided a favourite 
of poor Mr. Moore’s. Ofcourse, I knew how matters would end. 

ime weot on. Winter passed into spring, and the lovers met almost 

; 80 it was no surprise to me one fine evening in May, after the two 

had been walking together, to see Margaret come into my room radiant 

but tearful ; and asshe threw her arms around my neck, I did not need to 

ask any farther explanation than that she gave me by the broken words, 

“ My father loved him.” 


I 
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EPIDEMICS OF THE MIDDLE AGES. 
In spite of what we hear and read, and even smell with our own noses, 
the state of the Thames and the impurities of London, and notwith- 
standing the threats of Cholera, and of the ravages of that dread disease 
when it does appear, there is no doubt that we moderns can have but 
feeble conceptions of the nature of a Plague proper—of the hideous 
aspects of the great Epidemics of old. We are dirty poney in some of 
our t towns, it is true, but we are not so altogether filthy ae were 


our forefathers of the middle ages. We overeat ourselves occasionally | beco 


in the City, still, but two lord mayors and six aldermen are not found to 
die in one week of the swetynge sy’ as happened during the festivi- 
ties which followed upon the victory of Bosworth Field. We by no 
means understand the nature of all diseases yet, or can suggest the most 
effectual remedies, but we do not entertaia such delusions, in any cases, 
as that a man must be made to perspire for twenty-four hours without intermission, 
if he would escape death. The wisdom of our ancestors put the patient 
suspected of the Sweating Sickness instantly to bed ; “‘ covered bim with 
feather-beds and fars ; and whilst the stove was heated to the utmost, 
closed the doors and windows with the greatest care, to prevent all ac- 
cess of cool air. In order, moreover, to prevent the sufferer, should he 
be somewbat impatient, from throwing off his hot load, some persons in 
health likewise lay upon him, and thus oppressed him to such a degree 
that he could neither stir hand nor foot; and, finally, in this rehearsal 
of hell, being tortured in an agonising sweat, gave up the ghost, when, 
perhaps, if his too officious relatives bad manifested a little discretion, he 
might have been saved without difficulty. 

‘© continue that pleasant task, the favourable com of our- 
selves with our ancestors, if ever that terrible scourge of the fourteenth 
century, the Black Deatb, should reappear, it is probable that we should 
have more than one Guy de Chauliac to vindicate the honour of his pro- 
fession, and “ disdain the excuse of his colleagues, who held the Arabian 
notion that medical aid was unavailing, and that the contagion justified 
flight ;”’ nor would many cf our clergy be found to conduct themselves 
like those of that period, who left the host outside the sick man’s house, 
to be poe by a servant, or administered the final sacrament at the 
end of a pole. 

That this hideous pest, which derived its northern name from the 
black spots, indicative of a putrid decomposition, which appeared upon 
the ekin, was exceedingly contagious, there seems to be no doubt. It 
was communicated from the sick to the sound “like fire among dry and 
oily fuel,” and not only men but animale at once perished if they so 
much as touched anything belonging to the dead. Boccaccio, himself a 
medical man, relates that he saw two hogs upon the rags of a person 
who had died of this plague, after staggering for a short time, fall dowa 
dead as if they bad taken poison. Every spot which the sick had touch- 
ed spread the contagion, and even the very eyes of the patient were con- 
sidered dangerous, which “ had the power of acting at a distance, whether 
on account of their unwonted lustre, or the distortion which they always 
suffer in plague, or whetber in conformity with an ancient notion, ac- 
cording to which the sight was considered as the bearer of a demoniacal 
enchantment.’’ More powerful, indeed, than any atmospheric or other 
cause of the Black Death, was the effect of the contagion communicated 
from one people to another over the great roads and in the Mediterra- 
nean harbours. From its head-quearters in China, the invading pesti- 
lence travelled by caravan and ship into Europe; Constantinople and 
the harbours of Asia Minor being the foci whence it radiated to most 
distant seaports acd islands. Cyprus lost almost all its inbabitants, and 
“ships without crews were dften seen in the Mediterranean, as after- 
wards in the North Sea, driving about and spreading the plague wher- 
ever they weat on shore.”’ Liibeck, at that period a town of immense 
importance, was thrown by it into such consternation, that the citizens 
destroyed themselves as if ia frenzy. ‘Merchants, whose earnings and 
possessions were unbounded, coldly and willingly renounced their earthly 
ary They carried their treasures to mooasteries and churches, and 

aid them at the foot of the altar ; but gold bad no charms for the monks, 
for it brought them death. They shut their gates, yet still it was cast to 
them over the convent wall. People would brook no impediment to the 
last pious work to which they were driven bydespair. When the plague 
ceased, men thought they were still wandering among the dead, so ap- 
palling was the livid aspect of the sdrvivors, in consequence of the 
anxiety they bad undergone during its continuance.” 

In Paris, there died five hundred daily in the Hotel-Dieu ; nor had the 
Black Death respect for even the royal-blood, for the queens of Navarre 
and France fell each a victim to it. Venice and London lost each a 
hundred thousand of their population, and Munich fifty thousand, which 
must have been almost its all. “Of the estimates of lives lost in Eu- 
rope,” says Professor Hecker, “the most probable is that, altogether, a 
fourth part of the inhabitants were carried off. It may be assumed, 
therefore, without exaggeration, that Europe lost during tbe Black 
Death twenty-five millions of people.” It may well be asked, then, how 
did she recover so quickly from a shock so tremendous as this? The 

—ackoowledged on all bands to be the most learned medical 

an in Germany—has an explanation to give sufficiently wonderful. 

“ After the cessatioa of the Black Plague, a greater fecundity in women 
was everywhere remarkable—a grand phenomenon, which, from its oc- 
currence after every destructive pestilence, proves to conviction, if any 
occurrence can do go, the erase of a Higher Power in the direction 
of general organic life. Marriages were almost without exception proli- 

and double and treble births more frequent than at other times.” 

re were two grand devices favoured by the non-medical portion of 

the Europeaa ae the doing away with the Black Death. 
One was the joining the ty of Flagellants, who, noble and ignoble, 
old and young, marched through the streets with nothing save a scarf 
around their waists, anda scourge of leathera thongs in their bands. 
“ Not only during the day, but even by night, and ia the ceverest winter, 


they traversed the cities with burning torches, and banners, in thousands | thirty 


and tens of thousands, headed by their priests, snd prostrated themselves 
before the altars. They proceeded in the same manner in the villages ; 
and the woods aod mouutains resounded with the voices of those whose 
cries were raised to God. The melancholy chaut of the penitent alone 
was heard.” The second great remedy was far more popular, since no 
Obristian body suffered by it—namely, the universal parning of Jews, 





















































































closed in a wooden building constructed expressly for that purpose, and 
burned with it, apon the mere oatery of the people, withoat 
Sie tartah-gucan: toket tes Ay en by gy bated 
own ; at Mayence, twelve t 

Eslingen, the whole Jewish community anticipated these Bn ag and 
burned themeelves in their In short, “ whatever deeds fa- 
naticism, avarice, and , in fearfal combination, could instigate 
mankind to perform, were executed in 1349 throughout Germany, Italy, 
and France with impunity, and in the eyes of the world.” Yet, singu- 
larly enough, it is t that date, we believe, at which, by very man: 
simple are fixed “ the good old times.” Even the physicians 
the A eae be have had rather peculiar views of the cure and 
cause of this formidable malady, since we find the medical faculty of 
Paris, officially commissioned to deliver their opinion upon the matter, 
recommending “ a little fine treacle to be taken after dianer,” and that 
* fat people should by no meaas sit in the sunshine.” 

Scarcely had the graves of the millions who had perished by the Black 
Death well closed before the Dancing Mania broke out in Germany and 
the Netherlands. This was not confined tu any particular locality, bat 
was propagated like some demoniacal epidemic by the mere spectacle of 
the sufferers. Persons afflicted with this dance of St. John, as it was 
called, “ appeared with garlands in their hair, and their waists girt with 
cloths, that they might, as soon as the paroxysm wae over, receive im- 
mediate relief on the attack of the tympany. This bandage was, on the 
insertion of a stick, easily twisted tight ; many, however, obtained more 
relief from kicks and blows, which they found numbers of persons ready 
to administer....... These possessed persons intimidated the people to 
such a degree, that there was an express ordinance issued that no one 
should make any but square-toed shoes, because these fanatics had mani- 
fested a morbid dislike 1o the pointed shoes which had of late come into 
fashion.’ Thus these morbid disciples of Terpsichore retained in their 
madoess—as is generally found among this species of fanatics—a very 
considerable eense of what would hurt them ; they could bear a little 
kicking, but then it must be with square-toed shoes. Why they should 

me so furious at the sight of red, as to fly at any person wearing 
garments of that colour, and to tear them, is less intelligible ; but there 
was another official prohibition, in consequence, forbidding red costumes 
to be worn. The dancers, it is fair to add, tore their own clothesas well 
as other people's in their paroxysms and indeed were liable to so greatly 
misbehave themselves, that those who could afford it employed confiden- 
tial attendants to accompany and take decent care of them. It was 
found that music had ar charms for these poor creatures, and on 
this account the magistrates hired musicians to them through their 
attacks with the greater quickness ; and quowtal men were sent in 
amongst them to complete their exhaustion, since they were extremely 
emulous of high leaps. With the Tarentula dancers—which was the name 
this mania went by in Italy, from the little spider, which was supposed 
to be the cause of it all—red was, on the contrary, the most favourite co- 
lour, so that a patient was seldom without some article of that hue, 
which he feasted hie eyes upon, and ogled as a lover does his mis- 
treas, 


as 


“ The dancing fits of a certain Capuchin friar in Tarentum excited so 
mach curiosity, that Cardinal Cajetano proceeded to the monastery to 
see with his own eyes what was going on. As soon as the monk, who 
was in the middle of bis dance, perceived the spiritual prince in 
his red garments, he no longer listened to the Tarentella of the musi- 
cians, but, with strange gestures, endeavoured to approach the cardinal, 
as if he wished to count the very threads of his scarlet robe, and to allay 
his intense longing by its odour.” Upon the spectators preventing this, 
he presently sunk down in a swoon, and was only recovered by the car- 
dinal’s compassionately giving him his cape. “ This he immediately 
seized in the greatest ecstacy, and pressed, now to his breast, now to his 
forehead and cheeks, and then again commenced bis dance, as if in the 
frenzy of a love-fit.”” This historian does not state whether the cardinal 
got his cape back again or not. 

The extent to which morbid sympathy will carry igoorant and simple 
persons, can be scarcely comprehended indeed by those who have not 
read this volume of Dr. Hecker’s. It was originally: printed in this 
country for the Sydenham Society, when the ravages of the Cholera were 
fresh in all men’s minds, and maialy on account of its description of the 
Black Death : but it is not less interesting at this period to compare the 
Dancing Mania with what we now read in every newspaper of the mo- 
dero Revivals. These last, it seems, are by no means, however, any no- 
velty, except so far as regards the extent of the hallucination. Within 
the present century, a Revival movement commenced at a Methodist 
chapel at Redruth in Corawall, in every respect similar to the present 
one, and affected, even to convulsions, more than four thousand persons. 
About fifty years ago, there was scarcely a Sabbath wherein the same re- 
ligious hysteria did not manifest itself in the Shetland Isles. One pious 
and intelligent minister, however, being annoyed on his first introdac- 
tion to that country by pereons with these paroxysms, informed his con- 
gregation that no remedy was so excellent as immersion in cold water, 
for which treatment a lake at his kirk-door happened to offer particular 
advantages. This suggestion put an effectual stop to these unpleasant 
manifestatious, although several females writhed and tossed their arms 
about in the churchyard outside, when not under the eye of their pastor. 
Before, however, this hydropathical clergyman arrived, as many as sixty 
persons were, on sacramental occasions, carried out of kirk together, 
struggling and roaring. Joho “te it may be remembered, was per- 
fectly used to exhibitions of this kind, and by no means approved of 
them, even in the gentler sex. “I shan’t think any better of you for 
that,”’ observed he to one of these female Convulsionists ; “‘ whereupon,”’ 
we are told, “ she mended.” Whenever a man fell into a fit for my en- 
—— says he, “I had him placed outside to recover at his 
eisure. 

The religious element is not, of course, essential to the exbibition of 
this morbid sympathy. 

“ At a cotton manafactory at Hodden Bridge, in Lancashire, a girl on 
the 15th February, 1787, put a mouse into the bosom of another girl who 
bad a great dread of mice. The girl was immediately thrown into a fit, 
and continued in it, with the most violent convulsions, for twenty-four 
hours. On the following day, three more girls were seized in the same 
manner ; and on the 17th, six more. The whole work, in which 200 or 
300 were engaged, was presently stopped, and an idea prevailed that a 
particular disease had been introduced by a bag of cotton opened in,the 
house. “ Presently, twenty-four were seized, of whom twenty-one were 
young women, two girls of about ten, and one man who had been much 
tatigued with holding the girls. Five of the number lived miles away 
at another factory, aad were infected entirely from report not having seen the 
other patients, but, like them and the rest of the country, strongly im- 
pressed with the idea of the plague being caught from the cotton. The 
symptoms were anxiety, strangulation, and very strong convulsions ; and 
these were so violent as to last without any intermission from a quarter 
of an hoar to twenty-four hours, and to require four or five persons to 
prevent the patients from tearing their hair and dashing their beads 
against the floor or walle.”’ 

The novelty in this present edition of Dr. Hecker’s book—now for the 
first time procurable by the ral reader—in his account of the won- 
derful child-pilgrimages at the begianing of the thirteenth century. A 
shepherd-boy in Vendéme began the principal movement—of which there 
were several at different epochs—and soon gathered to himself some 
thousand young followers. He performed miracles at St. Denis, 
and was the greatest (and least) saint of his day for no little time; but 
“every day there arose new eight or ten year old prophets, who 
—— worked miracles, and animated whole armies of children. 

hen any asked these children in pilgrims’ coats whither they were 
going, they answered as with one mouth,“ To God.” Their orderly 
processions were headed by orifammes; many carried wax-candles, 
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every one—-they to 
cens. It is good to know that Ferreus and Porcus, by command of 
Emperor Frederick IL, were both hung. 

e cannot say that the author of this interesting volume has quite 
proved, to our satisfaction, his favourite theory, that mighty revolutions 
in the organism of the earth precede and partly effect such awful scour- 
ges as the Black Death and Sweating Sickness ; and he maintains 
upon, as it seems to us, insufficient grounds, that great epidemics are 
epochs of development, wherein the mental energies of mankind are exerted 
io o— direction, and have a vast influence upon succeeding ages ; but 
surely his complaint is a just one, that such important facts ag he has 
narrated have been left almost entirely to the medical writers, and have 
been altogether overlooked or dismissed with very insufficient notice by 
historians, 
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ON THE STAGE. 

Once a year—with the regalarity of clockwork, over which Mr. 
Beckett Denison has no control, and invariably at this bountiful season 
—8o conducive (by reason, doubtless, of its perennially “ extraordinary 
mildness,”) to the development of monstrosity in cabbages, and of 
longevity in country workbouses—our venerable acquaintance, the 
“Decline of the Drama,” may be looked for in the public journals, 
as confidently as the effigies of Gay Fawkes, in the streets, on the anni- 
versary of that liberator’s unsuccessful @ 
The old gentlemaa has ju-t tarned up fur the present season, and is to 
be congratulated upon his uaueually vigorous appearance, and upon the 
flattering reception that has been accorded to him by a much larger au- 
dience, than he bas been in the habit of appealing to. This is, in a mea- 
sure to be accounted for by the “ distinguished patronage” he has been so 
fortunate as to secure for his débfi. The daily papers have taken him 
by the hand, and introduced him to the very best gociety. Yes—our 
old friend bas been promoted to the dignity of leading-article type—po- 
sitively sharing the honours of publicity with Napeleon the Third, Doc- 
tor Smethurst, and little Master Mortara. 
As the old gentleman happens to be in fashion for the moment—just 
as were General Tom Thumb, the Hippopotamus, and the Talking Fish, 
in their respective turns—let us follow the crowd, and have our peep at 
him with the rest. 
It would be very difficult to say what the Drama has declined from, 
orto. It certainly has not declined in attractiveness; inasmuch as 
(putting change of habits and extended resources for amusement out of 
the question) the proportion of theatres to population in this country is 
much larger than it was in the time of Shakspeare ; and a tolerably-man- 
aged theatre in a good neighbourhood is as safe a commercial speculation 
asa gin-palace next-door to a popular pawnbroker’s. The taste for dra- 
matic literature has certainly not decliued—witness the countless suc- 
cessful editions of Shakspeare, and a marked reaction among the stadi- 
ous classes in favour of the Elizabethan writers generally. But these 

authors, it will be said, are read as poets, not as play-wrights. 
heir works are sought after in spite, not because. of, their dramatic 
form. How comes it, then, that “ Venus and Adonis” and the “ Rape of 
Lucrece” are sealed books to a generation that knows “Hamlet” by 
heart? The “Sonnets” contain some of the sweetest and most impas- 
sioned poetry in our language. But how many, even among diligent 
students of our arch-poet in his dramatic phase—men who can correct 
you in a text even from “ Pericles’ or “ Titus Andronicus’”’—can recite 
a dozen lines from the matchless collection of lyric verse alluded to? 
How is it, that in most libraries you will fiud the leaves of the “ Faerie 
Queene” uncut, and the pa of “A New Way to Pay Old Debts” 
thumbed and blackened? Depend upon it, with all its arbitrary neces- 
sities, the drama, whether “ actable” or not, will always remain a fa- 
vourite branch of literature. 
The “ Cenci’’—hideoas and revolting as it isin subject—will find 
readers when “ Queen Mab,” or “The Revolt of Islam,” will continue 
uokaown. “Marino Faliero” and “ Werner”—(on the merits of which 
latter production the public and the critics are at perpetual issue: I, 
for one, siding with the majority, prononnce it an admirable play)—keep 
honourable pace, in the public esteem, with “Childe Harold” and the 
“Corsair.” Conscientious severely-trained people, with scruples not 
altogether ill-founded against entering the walls of a theatre, are glad 
to encourage their children to an acquaintance with the pure — 
and noble examples scattered with lavish profusion over the jewelled 
pages of Sheridan Kaowles. 
“ But first-class men have left off writing for the stage: it has become 
a mere refuge for the destitute of wit, or a rag-fair for the cheap dispo- 
sal of stolen goods!’’ Et cetera, es cetera} and so forth, and so on! 
We know all that side of the question, and, indeed, the whole bearings of 
it are pretty obvious. It is as purely one of capital and labour as the 
Bailders’ strike itself. Let managers offer better prices, and they will 
secure better plays. The reason of their not being induced to do so is 
the very converse of what is superficially supposed. 
The ic appetite for the drama is so excessive as to over-rule all niceties of pa- 
late. In its eagerness for something, the million will accept anything. 
They will good-naturedly tolerate the most senseless blue-fire and 
basket-hilted-sword monstrosities at the East, and the weakest tie-wig 
and brocade puerilities at the West Ends, rather than be sent away 
hungry. But, try them with quality plus quantity. Unearth a tolerable 
M ora Teazle above the average, and see what crowds either 
will attract! Robson in a bad farce, or Buckstone in a stale comedy, will 
each fill a theatre. What if we could get two such men together—-with a 
few more in fair subordinate proportions of excellence—in a wel!-written 
play, sach as it might be made worth the while of our Dickenses, Thack- 
eray*, and Tenuysons to set about constructing ? 

“ But the drama has lost its moral influence.” Balderdash! It never 
had and never was intended to have any. It stands in the same esthetic 
category with music and painting—far above and away from the sphere 
of didactic teachiog. What is the direct moral of a Beethoven 
symphony or a Turner landecape? Of course, drama can be made 
subservient to satirical parposes—like any other form of art. Let your 
modern Aristophanes (when you find him) castigate Cleon and libel So- 
crates, on the stage, as heartily as he pleases—just as the latter-day 
Hogarth (in the unexpected event of his turning up) may be encou: 
to employ his pencil in ridiculing crinolines and e ng corrupt elec- 
tion practices. But such exercises—however admirable ia their way— 
are foreign to the real province of Art. You roar at Moliére for his 
glorious perceptions of the humorous side of humanity : the particular 
Marquises or Hypocrites of Louis the Fourteenth’s court, whom he is 
said to have satirized personally, you either never heard, or have forgot- 
ten, the very names of. A sleeping ploaghbor, a bunch of grapes or of 
road-side provisions, by William Hunt, or a bit of quiet street-life obser- 
vation by my esteemed friend George Cruikshank, I consider far more 
serviceable than the most trenchant temperance morality ever oe | 
the latter artist, or than all Mr. Barraud’s ere. well-brushed, 
evangelical choristers (engaged on the pictorial cation of the An 
gilican liturgy) in a heap together. 

And now comes the great question of “ originality,” so violently agi- 
tated of late. How is that to be disposed of? Are our modern play- 
wrighte—if dramatists they may not be called—justified in their whole- 
sale and unacknowledged plunder of their Freach brethren? In the first 
place, broadly—No. Bat there are two sides even to that question. 
Originality—io the modern, captious, flint-skinning acceptation of the 
term—is a literary virtue of comparatively recent invention. Formerly 
it was considered rather infra dig. to be original—smacking somewhat of 
the vulgar and illiterate. Terence boasts of his fidelity to the original 
text of Menander and other Greek writers, whose works he simply trans- 
lated into Latin. The majority of Shakspeare’s master-pieces were old 
dramas re-modelled. His skilful adaptation from Plato of “ to be, or not 
i + was long considered his _— oe rab ele with 

ne was praised or deprecia proportioa loseness 
which he adhered to classic models, Moliere avowedly “ ramassait son 





bien ou il le trouvait,” picked up his livelihood as he could, from Plau 
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Terence, Lope de Vega—from Jack Nokes and Tom Styles, if they bap- 
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answer from Horace would nee eae Sy" han a purely original 


nent eens ee ttle muse. 
f course, these precedents do not excuse the modern English drama- 


durge for the crime of wholesale and clumsy appropriation from the works 


of living foreigners, who, in most cases, should be entitled, if not to a 
share of profits, at any rate to handsome damages for injury done to 


‘ their reputation. But dishonesty and stupidity will always bring their 


wa punishment ; the unscrupulous “ adapter” of French plays gets 
it as hpartily as Bio bittorent enemies could desire, in contempt, disap- 
pointment, and under-payment. 

Bat it is craelly unjust to class with the offenders in question some of 
our abler writers for the modern stage, who have occasionally borrowed 

Commere the Will Copee! an 1 English d tic di 

pare the “ ow —as purely an Eng! omestic drama, 
as redolent of our native farmyards and bye-lanes, as any idyll in the 
language—with the “‘Closerie des Génets”’ of Frederic Soulié (than 
which a more admirable drama of its class was never written), on the ske- 
leton, or rather the back-bone, of which it was founded. The two things 
are as unlike as a Hindoo and an Eo; man, though both traceable to 
@ common origin. Take, again, “ Masks and Faces.’ Compare that 
charming “jolly” English play with the purely French “ Marquise de 
Senneterre,” which apparently (though by no mean certainly) suggested 
the idea of it. Such ap dome as these an honest Frenchman would 
no more complain of, than the author of “ Tristram Shandy” would have 
grudged the transmutation of his Lefevre and Trim, into the persoualities 

Lieutenant Worthington and Corporal Foss, in Colman’s pleasant comedy 
of * The Poor Gentleman.” 

Moreover, those young newspaper critics (I think they must be very 
young, most of them) who break out into suck honest indignation about 
the Decline of the Drama, attributing that calamity to the cause nearest 
their vision—namely, the fatal facility of foreign plunder—seem igno- 
rant or oblivious of the fact, that the device of“ fair adaptation or imita- 
tion” is not employed in our time to half the extent it was in the “ palmy 
days ”’ whose loss they so much deplore. 

Our greatest dramatists have been the greatest plagiarists. They stole 
all the more unecrapulously that they were enabled to do so with impu- 
nity. There were no cheap trips to Paris—no “ foreign correspondents,” 
in those days, to ventilate the comfortable little secret. At home or 
abroad it was just the same. Dryden and his contemporary scribes kept 
the works of Shakepeare—(the memory of whose very name the Puri- 
tan revolution bad for the time obliterated)—as a snug little preserve for 
them to sport over and profit by. Dryden did not spoil the “ Tempest ”’ 
and “ Anthony end Cleopatra ” in the vain belief that he could improve 
upon Shakspeare. He simply made use of the great man’s works as so 
much valuable raw material. Shakspeare wos unknown to the play- 
goer of Charles the Second’s time. Pepys records the revival of “ Mac- 
beth ”’ contemptuously, asa piece containing “ some good singing and ing, 
but not nearly so as‘ Sir Martin Marral !’ ”’ without an allusion to the au- 
thor. Dryden’s “Tempest,” and“ All for Love, or the World Well Lost,” 
were produced, and paid for, as original compositions—just as was his 
“Two Sosias,” which he translated from Moliére’s adaptation of Plautus— 
who had taken the subject from a Greek writer who might have met with 
it in some modification of the Sanskrit or early Egyptian. Otway coolly 
appropriated the love scenes in “‘ Romeo and Juliet” as an 
his “ Caius Marius.”” Half of Wycherly’s plays are “ annexations ” from 
Moliére. Al Mrs. Centlivre’s comedies are translations from the French 
or Spanish. So (with the exception of his burleeques) were Fielding’s. 
The same, with few exceptions, of Foote’s farces. The best scenes in 
“The School for Scandal ” (i. ¢ the front scenes) are imitations from 
“ L’impromptu de Versailles,” and “ Les Précieuses Ridicules” of Mo- 
liére. “ Pizarro” is a literal translation from Kotzebue. So is “ The 
Stranger.” The clap-trap, sentimental, but invariably humorous come- 
dies of the Younger Colman and the Elder Morton were composed at a 
time when we were too busily engaged, in taking forts and frigates from 
the French, to trouble ourselves with appropriating their dramatic inven- 
tions ; and these plays may be called original. The same may be said 
of all the works of Knowles and of Douglas Jerrold. But here our na- 
tional claims to the debateable virtue of originality may be almost said 
to cease. Of noticeable living writers,—Sheridan Knowles having with- 
drawn from the craft,—the names of Bulwer Lytton, Bayle Bernard, and 
Buckstone, can be cited as those of men largely dependent on their con- 
structive resources—though all these have frequently availed themselves 
of French fergie. “ Money ” is an original comedy ; but “ The Lady 
of Lyons” and “ Richelieu ” would never have been written without vi- 
tal suggestions from the works of Soulié, De Vigny, and Victor Hugo. 
Not one successful farce in ten, produced in this country during the last 
forty years, can be pronounced original. Nay, to go much further back, 
we find more than the germ of “ High Life Below Stairs” in “ Les Pré- 
cieuses ;’ while that very model of an old-fashioned English farce, “ The 
Village Lawyer,” turns out to have been—not merely adapted, but— 
translated, almost word for word, from the oldest piece on the French 
stage—* L’Avocat Patelin,”’? which was quoted by Rabelias in the six- 
teenth century! 

“ And pray, what is all this intended to prove?’ Iam sure I don’t 
know, reader. But I found a quantity of people gossiping upon a sub- 
ject in which I am personally interested, and I thought I would have my 
gossip with the rest of them. I hope you will forgive me, if I have done 
wrong. In extenuation of possible offence, let me put in a plea of eager- 
ness to catch at avy excuse for sustaining that sort of téte-d (ée intimacy 
with you to which my recent privilege of narrating the chequered his- 
tory of Miss Brown has habituated me. It is not my turn to tell you 
another long story just yet awhile—(my place for a few weeks being en- 
gaged by an esteemed contributor who will make bis first appearance in 
our next—suppore I name him at once—Augustus Mayhew)—but I must 
be allowed to say romething. I trust that my rambling observations on 
an art—in the permanent vitality of which [ believe eo firmly, as to re- 
gard its present undeniable suffering condition as the mere symptoms of 
@ corrective ailment, to be thrown off as easily as les or hooping 
cough by a healthy child—will not be considered altogether purposeless, 
or irrelevant to the present bent of the public mind. I believe the drama 
peg! good a thing to be lost, and this belief satisfies me that it will not 

ost, 

So much has been done for the outward purification of the stage—so 
many valid objections to an indulgence in theatrical amusements have 
been removed in our own time—that it would be irrational to despair of 
the most complete and effective reform of all abuses in connection witha 
branch of art in which so large a proportion of the community is’active- 
ly and visibly interested. 





——=_—>_—— 


LITTLE WORDS OF WISDOM. 

Proverbs are to the Literature of a nation what iron tools are to its 
Art. Destroy either, and labour would be immensely increased—in the 
one case to shape materials, in the other to express thoughts. Even 
without direct proof it might be safely asserted that Proverbs were used 
at a very early date in the world’s history, just because they were ne- 
cessary for the conveyance of ideas, and at the same time are just such 
aids as men would find come most naturally to hand. The Dutch say 
that “ Proverbs are the daughters of daily experience ;’ and in truth 
Proverb-makers, like Poets, are born, and not made. They are indeed 
themselves often Poets, or more commonly Poetic Moralists. By the 
way-side, on the mountain and in the valley, on the sea and from the 
air, in the homes of the lowly and in the palaces of kings, on the trodden 
road and the unfrequented path, among the flowers of earth and the stars 
of heaven, from all the relationships of life and the ties of society, they 
gather their varied store of quaint similes, graceful fancier, and grand 
analogies.—There must be no marke of effort in a Proverb. If it be 
really genuine it will seem ao true that the world could never bave been 
ignorant of it, A Proverb comes with authority, and often settles a dis- 
pute in three words. Few men are bold enough to make head against it, 
and in sooth it must be confessed that it often goes for more than ite 
worth, Metaphors sometimes pass for argumente, similes for proofs, 
whereas they are really bug the illustrations which show that the asser- 
tion which they are intended to uphold is not impossible. Analogies are 
useful to answer negative objections, but they cannot count as much in 
support of positive truths. And here lies the chief danger that attends 
their use. The evil is however cured homcepathically. Proverbs are 
used to answer Proverbs, as rogues are eet to catch rogues. Every man 
may find a weapon to suit him if he goes to this armoury. The holders 
of the most diverse heresies, political or religious, may jight upon some 
adage which serves at least as an apology for their heterodoxy. Never- 
theless, though Proverbs a ay | controvert each other, they are 
rarely contradictory, but exprees different modes of looking at the same 
truth, are the silvern and the golden sides of the samesbicld. Inasmuch 
as Proverbs are the brief narratives of experiences, and as experiences 
differ widely, the varratives will Fey J vary. Take, for instance the 
subject to which probably one-tenth of existing Proverbs is devoted. A 


























































well-wora quotation calls women “ ministering angels; but the Ger- 
mans say, “ There are only two good women in the world, one is dead, 
and the other cannot be found.” Woman’s extravagance is a theme on 
which all nations have enlarged. Say the Italians, “ A beautiful woman 
smiling bespeaks a purse weeping.” Bat on the other hand say the not 

ly gallant Italians, “Meo make wealth, and women it ;” 
while the Danes affirm that “ he drivesa good waggon-full into his farm 
who gets a good wife.”” Women are so covetous, that the French, accus- 
tomed to i de convenance, assert that “a rich man is never ugly in 
the eyes of a fc” The punishment they decree is, that “a covetous 
woman should have a swindliog gallant.” Women are terribly vain. 
“ A woman strong in flounces is weak in the head,” the Germans de- 
clare ; they add, too, that “every woman would rather be handsome 
than good.” “For whom does the blind man’s wife adorn herself?” ask 
the Italians. Without any qualification, the Spaniard asserts, that “a 
handsome woman is either silly or vain.”” But though so fall of vanity, 
it does not seem that they are lighter than vanity itself, else the skipper 
would never have said, “ All freights lightens,” when he threw his wife 


overboard. 

Lord Jeffrey did not object to a blue-stocking, “ provided the petticoate 
were long enough ;” but the case of the French Bas-bleu is considered 
hopeless in the proverb that “A glaring sunny morning, a woman that 
talks Latin, and a child reared on wine, never come to a good end.” 
But as a rale, the fair sex is more prone to affect bodily weakness than 
mental strength. The Italians show little sympathy for hysterical young 
ladies in the adage, “ A woman’s in pain, a woman’s in woe ; A woman is 
ill when she likes to be so ;” and the Germans, little faith in feminine wis- 
dom when they declare that “summer-sown corn and women’s advice 
turn out well once in seven years,” Nevertheless, the Italians would 
seem to suppose that though destitute of the logical faculty, women are 
gifted with intuitional insight. Probably many an Englishman, too, can 
confirm the Proverb from his own experience,—* Womau imprompta, 
man on reflection ;” as if the Creater had wisely made up for the absence 
of one endowment by the bestowal of another, and, as in the case of the 
brates, had granted instinct where ratiocination was wanting. It does 
not seem, however, as though women were always thus simple, for they 
are said to “ know a point more than the devil.” If their cunning fails 
them, they have a last resource, too often successful, as many a Merlio 
has found to his cost when dealing with the Viviens, of whom too late he 
found that * woman’s tears are a fountain of craft.” No doubt women 
would be well enough were it not for matrimony. It is only the famili- 
arity of the married state which destroys the illusion of their angelic 
perfections ; but inasmuch as men cannot be content to admire from a 
distance, the unavoidable evil of closer intimacy should be alleviated as 
far as possible by wisdom in choosing these lifelong companions, In the 
first place, men should make their choice while the sun is in the heavens, 
for the French aver that “ by candle-light a gnat looks like a lady ;’’ and 
the Germans affirm that “ by candle-light every couutry-wench seems 
handsome.” But even at any time selection is difficult, and both French 
and Spanish affirm “a melon and a woman are hard to choose.” But 
suppose that you have made your election, and are venpy in the enjoy- 
meat of “ requited affection,” do not boast yourself of to-morrow, for 
though you may be as unalterable as the rock, “ Women are as fickle as 
April weather,” and they are well placed first among the “ four things 
that put a man beside himself.—women, tobacco, cards, and wine.” But 
granting that you are married,—and in marriage it is well to remember 


to | the Danish Proverb which warns you that “arich wife is a source of 


quarrel,”’ and the Dutch, which advises you that “a sad bride makes a 
good wife,”’”—do not count upon lasting affection. Even M. Michelet 
himself bas scarcely so low an opinion of the changeableness of women 
as our Proverb-makers. The French laconic philosopher declares that 
“ he who trusts a woman and leads an ass will never be free from plague.” 
If you whose “ days are in the sere and yellow leaf’? have taken home a 
lovely spring flower in the fond hope that it will make your house more 
cheerful, you are grievously mistaken ; too late you will find out the 
truth of those words of Teutonic wisdom,—“ A young wife is an old 
man’s post-horse to the grave.” She promised you obedience, no doubt, 
but you misiaterpreted the Spanish irony, if you really believed that “a 
mule and a woman do what is expected of them.” No doubt you will 
soon find to your cost that “is an ill house where the hen is the talking 
bird, and the distaff commands the sword ;’’ that “ when woman reigas, 
the devil governs ;” and that when she “rules the house the devil is 
serving-man.”’ Not to let her have her own way is hardly better than 
to give up everything. Anyhow you will soon discever that “ where 
there is a wife there is strife.’ You must sacrifice all your friends on 
the bymeneal altar, for “ all women are gossips,’’ and gossips would soon 
have suodered Jonathan and David, made enmity between Orestes and 
Pylades, and Pythias into foes. ‘ A woman’s tongue is her sword, and 
she does not fet it rust.” She is fond of giving “a bit of her mind” to 
her neighbours, and you will soon learn from the cold looks of your for- 
mer chums and companions that “ a truth-telling woman ha#no friends.” 
Do not expect to be free from your misery for many a day to come, how- 
ever young you are, for “he who marries ill is long in becoming 
widowed.” 

Moreover, after you are dead do not flatter yourself that many tears 
will be shed by the bereaved, nor your tomb long decked with immor- 
telles ; especially if you have left her in good circumstances, for “ a rich 
widow weeps with one eye and laughs with the other,” at least so the 
Portuguese affirm. Indeed, you have hardly any right to expect that 
the weeds will be long worn, for you ought to be well acquainted with 
the Spanish Proverb, that “ A buxom widow must be married, buried, or 
cloistered.” ‘ Few women turn gray because their husbands die,” say 
the Danes. In fact it would seem as though husbands were esteemed of 
little value, if the Iberian story be true of the woman who replied, when 
asked the cause of loud cries of distress, “It is nothing, they are only 
thrashing my husband.” 

After women, love and marriage are the most frequent topics for these 
“Little Words of Wisdom.’ Unfortunately. one never knows which to 
believe, for while no colours are bright enough for love, no hue is suffi- 
ciently black. Love is, according to some of our laconic philosophers, 
“ the Joy of heaven to earth come down ;” while others would give it an 
origin that is by no means celestial. ‘‘ Love knows no law.” “ Love 
makes labour light.” ‘Love expels jealousy ;” but love is also jea- 
lousy. ‘Love is blind ;” but love sees from far. “ Love makes time 
pass away ;” but “ time makes love pass away.” “Love, like poverty, 
is hard to conceal ;”’ yet “love is master of all arts,” and “ knows 
hidden paths.” “Absence is a foe to love,’’ but “absence makes the 
heart grow fonder”’—(query of absence?) In one thing, however, all are 
agreed ; that marriage is “ either kill or cure,” or as our old dramatist 
has expressed it, “I take it as those who deny purgatory, ’tis either 
heaven or hell, there is no third place in it.”” One Proverb affirms that 
“the only victory over love is flight ;” but there are at least two other 
cures,—a second love, or a wedding. We have already heard that a rich 
wife is a source of quarrel, but we are told that thouga “ love does won- 
ders, money makes marriage.” Marriage is by no means a necessary se- 
quent to love, for, as the French well say, those who are “ always in 
love” are “never married.” Juvenile grand passions are particularly 
fleeting, and the Spanish saying is a right true one, that “ Boys’ love is 
water in a sieve.” Nevertheless the Germans assert that “early mar- 
riage is long love.” It may be so, and, as the Spaniard cays, “ The bacon 
of Paradise for the married man who does not repent.” How seldom 
this celestial flitch will be granted may be guessed from the saying, 
“ Bachelor, a peacock ; betrothed, a lion ; married, an ass.” The Dutch- 
man tells you that “ whoso is tired of happy days, let him take a wife,” 
—and thus chimes in with the lines of an old play writer,—“ When I am 
weary of the world I'll take a wife to mortify witbal.” But if, as 
Thackeray says, no man will accept the experience of another in this 
matter, nor be frightened by the warning advice, “ Before you marry, 
reflect, for it is a knot difficult to untie ;” at least be cautious, and “ be- 
fore you marry have a house to live in, fields to till, and vines to cut.” 
With all your prudence “ marriage is a leap in the dark ;” and though 
ee may have “a house ready made,”’ you bave still “a wife to make.” 

he French say that ‘a happy couple is a husband deaf and a wife 
blind.” Sydney Smith made a similar remark. Will any one give their 
experience in the matter? It is something to know that the disasters of 
matrimony have not been irreparable since Judge Cresswell opened his 
much frequented court. Englishmen may now rejoice in a privilege un- 
til lately granted only to Germaas, where a man sits down to whist with 
his present and two late wives. ; 

But there are miseries connected with matrimony besides that which 
the wife herself inflicts or endures. Thus in Germany they say that 
“ the husband’s mother is the wife’s devil.” This new relationship is at 
all times a source of trouble: says the Spanish Proverb, “ As long as I 
was @ daughter-in-law I never bad a good mother-in-law, and now that I 
am a mother-in-law I never bave a good daughter-in-law ;” so, too, they 
affirm, “ She is well married who bas neither mother-in-law nor sister-in- 
law.” The man, if he is wise, will not only remember that “He who 
would the daughter win Witb the mother must begin,” but will, after he 
has gained bis suit, keep on good terms with his ally, for “ the mother- 


his cost how true is the saying that “ a mother-in-law and daughter-in-law 
are storm and hail,” or at least that “tie cask full make the mother-ia- 
law drunk.” 

If you are fated to make a second venture on the treacherous sea of 
matrimony, learn of Mr. Weller to beware of widows—especially if they 
have “ encumbrances,” for “ if you marry a widow with three children, 
you marry four thieves.” If you were really wise, only you won’t be, 
you would have nothing to do with the other sex, but “ beware of a bad 
woman and put no faith in a good one,” and remember that “ Married 
to-day is marred to-morrow.” There seems to be a wise provision of 
Nature, noticed though not explained in the two Proverbs, “ Belles are 
not for beaux,” and “ Handsome women are for ugly men.” Were it 
otherwise mankind would soon be divided into very distinct races (as far 
as physical appearance went), of angels and devils. 

There is another noteworthy belief expressed by the “ Little words of 
Wisdom,” which it is not so easy to account for. In many Proverbs 
daughters are not considered so much as inferior to sons, but as positive 
calamities, “ Alas! father, another daughter is born to you,” is a 
Spanish exclamation of condolence. “A bouse full of daughters is a 
cellar full of sour beer,” expresses the Datch belief. “A brilliant 
daughter makes a brittle wife: “Do you want to see a wolf with 
young? (i. e.an insatiable plunderer), marry your daughter :’’ “ Three 
daughters and a mother, four devils for the father,”—all point to the 
same conclusion, that a “ happy” father is not to be congratulated when 
his wife presents him with daughters. Why this disparag>ment it is not 
80 easy to say, except we explain Proverbs by Proverbs, and affirm, ia 
the first place, that man is intrinsically more valuable than woman, and 
that even “a man of straw is worth a woman of gold ;” or else that wo- 
men are so difficult to manage and look after, that in fact “a sack full 
of fleas is easier to watch than a woman.’”’ We must suppose in default 
of better explanation that we have the old story of the sculptor and the 
lion. The man is always victorious ; but when lions turn sculptors, and 
women Proverb-makers, the respective positions will be reversed. Pro- 
bably the following Proverb is a specimen of the female adage, “ He 
who has no wife is for thrashing her daily, but he who has one is for tak- 
ing care of her.” 

t is said of the three learned professions, that while the doctor lives 
upon people’s diseases, and the lawyer, still more selfish, lives upon their 
quarrels, the parson, worst of all, lives upon theirsins. Proverb makers 
have shown no mercy to eithes of the triad; but the last-mensioned is 
treated far more severely than the two others. The Protestant Datch 
are particularly hostile to “the cloth.” In their eyes, “ An ape, a 
priest, and a louse, are three devils in one house.’’ The Catho!ic Spa- 
niard is little less violent, for he declares that “ the devi! gets into the 
belfry by the vicar’s skirt.” Says the Dane, “ There is many a knave 
hid under a sarplice ;” and adds the Hollander again, “ never was hood 
so holy, but the devil could manage to get his head into it.” Avoid them 
altogether, says the Spaniard again, have “ neither a good friar for a 
friend, nor a bad one tor an enemy.’’ Their friendship is not good, for 
the German proverb affirms that “ the priest’s friend is God’s foe ;” but 
at the same time ’tis dangerous to quarrel with them, for “ the bites of 
priests and wolves are bard to heal.” They are all hypocritical. “ He 
who bas been first a novice and then an abbot knows what goes on be- 
hind the altar.” They are all false, so “‘ beware of laughing hosts and 
weeping priests.” Ifyou have anything to do with them, “ Live with 
them, eat with them, walk with them, then sell them as they sell them- 
selves.” They are all covetous: “ The moak who begs for God begs for 
two.” They will play the Simon Magus whenever they can, and never 
cease to tell you, “ No penny, no paternoster.’’ They are all glutton- 
ous, like “ the Abbot of Bamba, who gives away what he cannot eat 
for the good of his soul.”” It is pleasant to think that sometimes they 
get rewarded like that other abbot who exclaimed, “ Oh, what we must 
suffer for the sake of God and his church, as the roast fowl burnt his 
fingers.” They are something worse than gourmands, if the Proverb be 
true that “ there is no need for priests to marry while peasants have 
wives.” There is a “ Little Word of Wisdom” which bids you “ do what 
the friar says, not what he does.” Yet for all that we find that the peo- 
ple generally follow their teachers, and “a mad priest makes a mad 
parish.” Indeed the clergy live upon the superstitious reverence of their 
flocks ; and the Spanish epigram well says it is ‘“‘ men’s ignorance makes 
the priest’s pot to boil.”” The book of Proverbs, whether ancient or mo- 





dern, will scarcely be found to contain one word in praise of “ the cloth.” 
The same invariable distrust is shown, and is well expressed, by the Ger- 
mans, who aver that “ wherever there is mischief, there are sure to be 
a priest and a woman in it. 

Though fewer Proverbs are devoted to the “ long robe” than the “ sur- 
plice,”’ the deficiency in quantity is amply made up by the pungency of 
the quality. The French are particularly severe upon their “ avocats ;” 
they tell you that “a lawyer’s mouth is a pouch of hell,” and that “ un- 
til hell is full no lawyer will ever be saved.” The costliness of law is 
denoted by the epigrams,—* A law-suit for a maravedi consumes a real’s 
worth of paper.”” “ A lean compromise is better than a fat law suit.” 
“ Lawyers’ robes are lined with the obstinacy of suitors.” “ Lawyers 
and cart-wheels must be greased.”” Their honesty does not seem to be 
highly esteemed, for “‘ lawyers are bad Christians,” and “ lawyers and 
painters can coon change white to black ;” and even the devil said, 
“ Honesty in the middle,” as he seated himself between two lawyers. 
Two Proverbs, one Spanish and the other Portuguese, would seem to de- 
note that justice itself is to be bought with money, or to be over-ruled 
by authority ; thus “ laws go where dollars please,” and “ laws go the 
way kings direct.” Lawyers’ shrewdness isshown in nothing more than 
the fact, that they “ never go to law themselves.” 

Doctors fare better than members of the two other professions, They 
are said to be tardy in coming when sent for, so that it is a French sar- 
casm, ‘“ After death the doctor.” They are fortunate in one respect, 
that “ the blunders of physicians are covered by the earth.” Of course 
they never really do any good : itis “ God that cures the patient though 
the doctor takes the fee.” In order that they should do as little harm 
as possible, do not often change ; fur “ new doctors” are but “ new 
churchyards.” Like the lawyer and his law, “ the doctor never takes 
physic.” By a just retribution it appears that “ the lives of doctors, the 
eouls of priests, and the property of lawyers are always in danger.” 
Any way you were wise to keep aloof from all of them, for, says the 
Spaniard, “ fond of law-suits, little wealth ; fond of doctors, little health, 
fond of friars, little honour.” 

There is a large class of Proverbs which should be considered merely 
as sarcastic stat ts of ly known facts ; to cite them as justi- 
fications for the facts would be as unreasonable as to quote the Newgate 
Calendar to justify a murder. Thus we fiod it true, in a worldly sense, 
that it is “ better be wrong with the many than right with the few ;”” 
and that “ any excuse is good which will hold good.” Knowing how 
often successful wickedness has not only been pardoned but praised, 
we cannot contradict the epigram, that according to this world’s judg- 
ment, “ he who bas victory bas right.” Wickedness must however be 
not only successful but on a large scale, to obtain our admiration, for 
“ we hang little thieves, and take off our hats to great ones.”’ It seems, 
moreover, that this world’s riches can be had only by doing fealty to the 
“ Prince of this World,” for it has ever been found tbat if you “ renounce 
the devil you will bave a shabby cloak.” Once prosperous, and you 
will find troops of friends ; only “ let us have florins and we shall find 
cousins.” Ten to one the florins have been earned unjustly ; so proba- 
ble, indeed, that the Proverb would imply it to be impossible for a rich 
man to enter into the kingdom of God, when it says, “ Happy is the 
child whose father goes to the devil.” 


——————— 


SHETLAND MARRIAGES. 


All the Shetlanders marry about the age of twenty ; that is, the men 
marry at twenty ; as for the women, they follow quite a different rule. 
It sometimes does happen that both the man and woman about to be mar- 
ried are of an age, but this is seldom ; the greater number of marriages 
are between youths of nineteen and maids of thirty-two. Whenever a 
young man can act his part in the manning of a boat, he has arrived at 
the height of his ambition, and therefore there is no wonder at his mar- 
rying early ; but why he pitches on anold maid, instead of a young girl, 
is not eo easily accounted for, unless it be that young men have a pecu- 
liar affection for old maids, as old men bave a peculiar affection for 
young girls. This system of marriage holds good only with those who 
never leave their native soil. He who becomes a sailor, cannot generally 
marry so young ; but he is always eure, before leaving bis home, to sin- 
gle out the object of his future affections. In no country is a lover so 
faithful to his mistress asinSbetland. Inever heard of a Shetland sailor 
who was guilty of a breach of promise, although he should be absent for 
ten years. Not only does he not break his engagement, but he never 
fails to write to his beloved one in effusions of the most endearing na- 
tare, always beginning or ending his epistle with “My Pet,” “My 
Jewel,”” “My Watch,” or “My Diamond!’ Years before the celebra- 
tion of the marriage, the woman is by no means slack in telling all ber 








in-law must be entreated, and the pot let stand,” or else he will find to 


neighbours of the particulars of the engagement, and of the year, and of 
the montb, and of the day, and of the bour when it is to be celebrated, 






































‘rotestant 
some dissenting denomination, of which there are many—the marriage~ 
party, a mixed assemblage of old and young, set off immediately on a 
joel tour, natil it draws near the dianer-hour. This tour must be gone 
gh so as to form acircle, and must not, on any account, be con- 
trary to the course of the sua, else the young couple’s fortunes from that 
take a backward coarse. 

As soon as they return home, they sit down to dinner, where the tables 
are sure to be renes under loads of beef, mutton, fowl, fish, and bursi- 
ing. Barsting is used at every meal in Shetland ; it is made from black 
oats, made blacker by burning in a pot over the fire, while undergoing 
the process of drying, tis then ground by a hand-mill, when it might 
be sold for snuff, if people had no senses but sight. Lastly, it is baked 
into round balls of different sizes, which are a very little flattened, but 
not so much so that they can be compared to the Scotch bannock. These 
burstings are generally baked with suet, and thus they comprise the 
greater part of Shetland bread. The dinner being over, and having 
wasbed well their throats with whisky—for they are all exceedingly fond 
of drink of any sort—they cowmence the dance. In this art they are 
wonderful proficients, for they can dance hours without intermission. 
A row of men occapies one of the house from end to end, and a row 
of women stands opposite. The fiddler strikes up some riotous end rant- 
ing tone ; the dancers begin —they skip, they frisk, they fling, they leap 
with the utmost agility, assuming every post and attitade. Some 
lean forward, and are iotent in examiniog the skipping and frisking of 
their feet ; some lean backward, and have their eyes fixed on the ceiling 
of the house for half an hour. One man is leaning sideways, and with 
sidelong glance is graciously admiring the frisking of one of his feet ; 
every one, in short, bas some peculiar and original dance of his own. 
In these different and peculiar postures they coatinue, without reeling, 
for balf an hour, thumpiog and peltiog at it, till perspiration streams to 
the grouad and mist ascends in clouds, or, as Burns would have said, 
* till ilka body swait and reekit.” During the half hour they thusdance 
without reeling, every one is trying his utmost in cutting as many strange 
capers as possible, and ever and anon all roar out: “ Good-luck to thee, 
Tad!” and “ Good-luck to thee, lass!” The lad and the lass who have 
such a shower of “ good-lucks’’ hailed upon them are of course the bride- 
groom and bride. All the Shetlanders address each other without dis- 
tinction in the Quaker style, by thous and thees,.and by every other fa- 
miliarity used by that innocent body of people. 

There is another circumstance about the dance that strikcs a stranger 
very much. All the dancers have shoes made of cow-hide, with the 
hairy side out ; and thus some have black feet, some white feet, some red 
feet, and some speckled feet. These shoes they call rivlans. Whenever 
they intend to reel, one of them takes the lead, and all the rest follow ; 
or my the fiddler gives intimation that it istime for them to do so by 
making a discordant and hideous sound on the bass-stying of his fiddle. 
They do not reel for half an hour, but ran twice or thrice round the 
house, and then set to the dance again with redoubled fury. Burns must 
have seen something similar to the Shetland mode of dancing before he 
described his dance of the witches, I hever fully understood or saw the 
force of that until I witnessed Shetland weddings. It is no uncommon 
thing for neighborus, who bave not been invited to the marriage, to dress 
in d gale, and participate in the festivities of the evening. The usual 
bes ey disguise themselves is by rolling the body up in straw-rope 
and blackening the face. These maskers have usually ali the privileges 
of biddeo guests, and are treated with great civility. At the end of every 
dance, every man must kiss his female partaer. Sometimes the men dance 
by themselves, as the women cannot hold out to such long and furious 
exercise ; and when they fiaish their dance, they do not kiss, but they 
hug each other to such a degree as to create disgust in those who 
bave been unaccustomed to such a habit. When they are overpowered 
with feasting and mirth, all of them sleep on the floor, without any dis- 
tinction or regularity, like so many pigs, hvddled together in the utmost 
confusion. ey rise sometime next day, to renew their mirth and feast- 
ing, which, indeed, continue for some days ; ~ custom, however, now on the 
wane. There is one thing wortby of observation about al/ Shetland mar- 
ri : Inever knew a real original native man of Shetland who mar- 
ried a women of any other couaty or country; on the other hand, a 
Shetland woman ofteo gets married to mea of other counties throughout 
the kingdom, and her parents are exceedingly fond of such extraneous 
matches, Thus, the Shetland women bave a better chance of getting 
married than any other women in Britain. 
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WHY I CANNOT EAT PORK. 
BY FRANCES WHITESIDE. 


I date 7 antipathy to pak from one very stormy December night, in 
the year of grace 1820. Time the Destroyer, has failed to obliterate the 
deep impression which the incidents of that memorable night made on 
my youthful brain. The recollection of the home of my childhood in the 
dear old Island is as vivid as though I had left it but yesterday ; and I 
can, without effort, conjure up the figures of my grandfather, Old Nanny, 
and all those minor characters who had parts allotted to them in the 
pe domestic drama which was played before me on the night in 
uestion. 
’ My grandfather was sitting in his quiet little study, immersed in some 
favourite author, when Old Nanny, the cook, made her appearance, and, 
wees oe usual respectful curtsy, said, “ Please Master, ‘ the Waits’ 
are come 


£ 





“ Well?” said my grandfather, looking up for one moment, and then 
pluoging again into his book. ~ 

“To coorse they’re to come in, sir ?’”’ she remarked, interrogatively. 

“To course!’ was the reply from the master, with a waggish imita- 
tion of Nanny’s pronunciation, which he appeared unable to resist ; for 
his three-soore years and ten—aye, and a few more too—had not sub- 
dued his nataral, cheerful spirit. Nanny still stayed, with her hand on 
the handle of the door, not liking eo short a reply. 

My grandfather saw this, and then, speaking agaio in bis usual plea- 
= manoer, said, “ Yes, yes! let them come into the kitchen till 
twelve. 

Nanny again bobbed a curtay, saying, “ Thank you, Master, and—”’ 

“Ob, some Christmas ale, of course,” said he, with asmile. “ But re- 
member, Nanny—moderation !”’ uM 

“Let me alone for keepiog them to that, sir,” was the old servant’s 
observation, as ehe closed the door, and left my grandfather to renew the 
perusal of bis book with increased pleasure from having given enjoy- 
ment to those who had served him long and well. It was an old custom, 
in this old house, to give a dance to the servants whenever the Waits 
(those night serenaders at Christmas time) called for the gratuity that 
they expected at certain houses; and at my grandfather’s they were 
quite sure of receiving both good payment and good cheer. 

The servants always managed to get together a pretty strong party ; 
for though this call of the Waits was alluded to as a casualty, there was 
sure to have been some arrangement between them and the servants 
about the night set apart for this little merry-makiog—for the town of 
Douglas in the Isle of Man was that time of so limited a population, that 
all belonging to the humbler class knew each other well. Moreover, 
the greater number of earth a 4 in this Menge dance vere 

my ndfather’s employ. My grandfather was a genera 
oeeaatta other words, a wholesale dealer in wins, spirits, corn, salt, 
barreled’ herrings, and other commodities too numerous to mention, 
His dealings being on a large scale, as a matter of course a great many 
men were constantly employed about his premises ; and all these, their 
wives and ee sometimes — (if Nanny approved) were 
privileged to share the Master's hospitality. 

Aad up io bis quiet room sat the Master, ever and anon smiling at the 
sounds that proceeded from the revellers in the kitchen—the uproarious 
laug®, the not very light movements of toe and heel, the double shuffle, 
and the'oceasional “ Whew!” as they danced their Irish reels, all com- 


biniog to show the state of unalloyed happiness enjoyed below. It was 
@ glorious old kitchen, too, bright with pewter plates, and other articles 
of the same shining metal, that reflected the cheerful blaze of the large 
fire; the floor, composed of the dark Pooleash stone found in the island, 
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‘rousing of “ Play up, Peter !”” nothing 

may " 

od the night fast woreaway with the merriment, and “ The Maste: 

health” was just being spoken of, as.being the proper ceremony to:con- 
clude so Senag'e musing with. 
As for the himself, he still sat.alone with his book, well knowin 
that it was useless to retire to rest while the noise below continued. All 
at oace, however, he rose from his chair, flang down his book, and. walked 
suddeuly to the close-curtained window, and there stood, ia the attitude 
of an intense listener, with one hand placed to his ear, as if to coucen- 
trate some sound from without, of which he seemed uncertain. Presently 
his fears were confirmed, for the loud booming of a ship’s gun came dis- 
tinctly on the ear, in spite of the battering rain and wiad, which showed 
how the storm was raging. “A signal of distress from some vessel on 
the rocks! The lads may be useful!” he said, speaking to himself. And 
then, gathering up the ample folds of his flowing dressing-gowa, he took 
his lamp from the table and descended to the kitchen. As he entered, 
most of the party were in the act of dragging up fat Bob (the blind man’s 
lad) from the floor ; which act was accompanied with roars of laughter. 
Bob had fallen suddenly off his seat, and Nanoy believed that her pro- 
phecies about him had come to pass, and that the long-impending “ fit ” 
had come at last ; however, it was soon proved that it was only a sleepy 
fit, brought on by the late hour and a full glass of strong Christmas ale. 

The appearance of the “Master” at the kitchen door caused silence 
pon surprise ; for it was not yet twelve, the hour appoiated for break- 

Dg up, 

“Tam sorry to shorten your pleasure, lads,” said my grandfather, 
kindly ; “ but, listen!’ He held up his hand, and again the loud gun 
boomed out in the distance. 

“You hear? It is some vessel needs help. We must give it, if we 
can. You may be all useful, lads, on such a night. You, William, be- 
long to the life-boat, do you not?” This question he addressed to a 
smart sailor lad, who was the acknowledged sweetheart of Christian, the 
pretty housemaid. 

* Yes, Master!” 

“ Then see that she is manned and off.” 

“ Aye, aye, sir!” 

“ Aad William,” said my grandfather, calling him back, “ remember 
that if shelter or warmth is wanting, itis to be had here :” and he pointed 
to the ample hearth and blazing fire. 

“ God bless you, sir, I will,” was the reply, and he was gone out of 
the kitchen, and Christian following him with her pretty eyes full of tears. 

“* Now, any of you that are able to help, go at once,” said my grand- 
father, “ and do so willingly. You shall be no losers by any kind act 
that I may*hear you have done fn the morning. I am too old to help 
now, as I once could ; I should be in the way. But all go now, and let 
me hear the earliest news—lI shall not go to bed till I do.” 

They were soon ajl gone; the late noisy kitchen was quiet enough 
now ; nothing was heard but the still heavy, boomiog signal, and the 
noise of the storm, 

“ Make up a large fire, Nanoy, and have plenty of comforts ready, they 
may be wanted,” said the Master, as he left the kitchen. And then up 
he went once more to bis lonely room—but not to read now; no, there 
he was, his tall veoerable figure thrown out in its full grandeur by the 
dark back ground of the crimson curtain that he stood against ; his face 
full of intense anxiety and sorrow ; his fine benevolent looking bald head 
fringed round the back part by a few locks as white as snow. He, too, 
bad suffered deeply by the overwhelming sea, and thoughts of past agony 
bad come crowdiog back upon his memory, the more especially as amidst 
the howling of the tempest he could distinctly hear the most piercing 
shrieks. “Spare them, O God! Spare them!” he marmared, “if but for 
the sakes of those who are longing to meet them!” and he sat down 
agaio, and pressed his hands agaiast his temples, while drops of agony 
fell from his forehead. The excitement seemed almost too much for him 
He could only wait patiently,. however, for whatever tidiogs would be 
brought to him,—and hour after hour went by, and shriek after shriek 
was still heard, when the wind lulled a little, Atlast he heard a hurried 
footstep coming towards the house, and being too impatient to go down- 
stairs, he threw open the window. 

“* Who's there ?” he called out aloud. 

“ Kelly—Master.’ 

“ What news?” 

“ The crew is all saved, and 1 come to tell you.” 
ba avs fellow |’ says my grandfather; “ go for some ale round to the 

tchen. 

“ The life boat did it, Master—brought all the crew ashore ; leastways 
all as they could.” 

“1 thought you said they were all saved?” said my grandfather, in & 

i tone. 


ery pry 

“ Lord bless you, Master, all the crew is saved ; but it’s a large vessel 
gone to pieces on Conister Rock, and it’s a pity to hear them other poor 
creatures a shriekiog—there’s hundreds on ’em?” 

** Passengers !’’ exclaimed my grandfather, ia an y- 

“No; pigs, Master; it was a whole cargo, and is covered 
with ’em !” 

“Come in, sir, come in,” called out Nanny, ranning into the room ; 
“it’s your death you'll be getting, putting your head out of the window 
in this storm ;” and she shut down the window with a bang. But m 
grandfather was in too pleasant a mood at that moment to find fault 
with anyone, so he oaly said, “Get my candle, Nanny, and we will all 
to bed now ; I have just heard what will keep me warm the rest of the 
night :—the crew are saved, Nanpy.”’ 

“ Well, it’s a blessing, that, to be sure; but it’s just like that fool, 
Tom Kelly, to come bawling here under the window, instead of coming 
to the back-door, which is bis place.” 

My gracdfather smiled ; for he knew the great grievance was that 
Napoy band not bad the news first. However he took up his candle and 
went tu his room without enlightening the old woman any more oo the 
subject ; aod there, in the retiremeat of his chamber, he thanked Heaven 
for saving those poor souls so lately in great peril, and went to sleep 
smiling at the thoughts of having his sympathies so actively invested in 
the shrieking of the poor pigs. 

“ Lord, Master!” was Nanny’s first exclamation as she brought in my 
graudfather’s chocolate at breakfast-time ; “why, what will become of 
us? I have read in the Bible about the plague of frogs, that came ‘ even 
into the King’s chambers ;’ but what is frogs to pigs? and sure enough 
we have a plague of them come on us. Why, they’re on the beach, and 
in the streets, and in the houses; and, the Lord be good to us! but as 
they were tolling the bell this morning for Billy Quane’s wife’s faueral, 
there was dozens got into the chapel, and began eating the ould has- 
socks ; we shall have everything eaten up that’s in the town ——” 

Is was not quite as bad as Nanny anticipated ; but those who have 
never witnessed such @ scene cannot well conceive it. Pigs were every- 
where—all sorts of pigs too: some sadly crippled 1s well as starved— 
invalid pigs of every phase. Many found a watery grave too, and dead 
pigs were floating in with every tide. The “Flotsam and Jetsam” of 
that night’s wreck caused many a cottage to boast of having a flitch of 
bacon, where notbiog had ever been known to be there before but salt 
herrings for winter stock. Bat pork—pork was everywhere ; and this, 
I believe, is Why I Cannot Eat Pork to this day. 
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THE GERMAN TOY MANUFACTURE. 

Many years have not elapsed since all kinds of Art-manufactures, in- 
tended for the cheaper markets, or for the use of children, were con- 
structed with a determined ugliness, which really went out of its way to 
compose distortions and caricatures, as if such evils were necessary parts 
of an extensive trade. In this way the cottages of the poor, and the 
play-rooms of children, were filled with a curiously-hideous group of 
monstrosities, yet seriously purporting to represent something familiar 
to usall. The old delf images of horses and cows, with sun flowers and 
daisies painted all over their bodies, were even more natural than the 
animals constracted in the old English potteries, which decorated the 
mantlepieces of our grandmothers ; or, thao the plaster parrots and cats 
which succeeded them, If adults fared thus badly, the children were 
supplied with toy animals whose resemblance to nature was of the re- 
motest kind. A “ Noah’s Ark” was the glory of childhood—a treasure 










¢ old Dutch Noah’s Ark. 
Artists:then wou'd not condescend to do anything for children; they 





| Were consequently left to their own ignorance, made still denser by what 
tsounds | » The present generation of little folk have advantages they wot not 
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'Phey must grow a little older ere they can discover the strides,that 
have been made during the last quarter of a eentury in that important 
branch of silent education—the education of the eye. Our best‘artists 
dow do not disdain to draw for children’s books ; and'so necessary do we 
deem truthfulness and wows that “‘ the best pencils” of the old days of 
Mr. Newbery, in St. Paul’s Charchyard, would totally fail of gaining em- 
ployment now ; compare those of the great Bibliopolist’ of 1800, with 
those of his su Messrs. Griffith and'Farran, in 1860, The first toys 
pat into a baby’s bands now, are artistically better than were those given 
to children of advanced years half a century ago. We owe something of 
this improvement to Parisian manufacturers, but by far the greater debt 
is due to the Germans ; they not only perfected the work, bat supplied 
it at a rate within the meansof all. . 

The untiring industry and economy of the German people is a marked 
national characteristic; their patience over labour, and innate inge- 
Duity, are but types of the race. Who has ever travelled inthe Black 
Forest without admiring the energetic ingenuity its native peasantry 
— in the production of wares by which they live? Our Great Ex- 

bition bad no more attractive and beautiful national group of Art- 
manufactures than Germany brought together ; and it exhibited a wide 
field of action, from the fabrication of the most exquisite article for a 
boudoir, to the production of a child’s toy. 

It is not generally known how extensive the manufacture of children’s 
toys In Germany has become, nor the full amount of care and attention 
that is bestowed on their construction. The best come from one district 
Sonneberg, in Saxe Meiningen ; aud the principal manufacturer there is 
Adolph Fleischmann,' whose works in the Great Exhibition of 1851 excited 
mach attention. In the southern district of the old Tharingian forest are 
numbers who live by this ingenious trade; and the hereditary Duke. 
fully aware of the importance of its mercantile improvement, bas founded 
and fitted out schools for the better inetruction of the workmen, gather- 
ing for their use, books, prints, and models. The workmen are generally 
bred to the trade ;' sons improve on fathers’ work, and, as in other fac- 
tories, it is found that some have exclusive ability in a particular branch 
of manufacture only—a peculiar native facility which, in so large a fac- 
tory, can be exclusively devoted to its own bias. The use of papier- 
maché in place of wood carving has been the real secret of the great im- 
provement in toys ; for a good model ia clay or wax beiag obtained, it 
could be reproduced in casts by the commonest workmen, women, or 
children. Another advantage of papier-mAché was its lightness and hol- 
lowness —the latter allowing the introduction of eimple machinery for 
movement. The cheapness of good casting trinmphed over the common- 
est carving, and the result has been a continued improvement in German 
toys, until those of the best class may fairly be considered artistic models 
of nature, acting as educational agents where such agents can only be 
introduced—that is, by means of play. 

It will be of interest to look a hitile at the life of this district, which, 
comprising no more than two geographical square miles, includes Son- 
neberg and the adjaceat small towns. About three-fifths of this space is 
covered by forests of fir and pine trees, the rest being well-cultivated by 
the inhabitants. Every toy-maker aims at the possession of a field, for 
the supply of potatoes, upon which his household chiefly subsists ; a goat 
supplies the family with milk for their coffee, which they have for break- 
fast, dinner, and supper. Ia some cases a cow enriches the homestead, 
which is a real scene of pastoral simplicity. Io this district about ten 
thousand workmen live, comprising plain wood-manufacturers, who make 
boxes of all kinds, and matches (for which there is a sufficient demand to 
oceupy the greater part of the inhabitants of several villages) ; wood- 
turnersa and carvers in the employ of the papier m&ché toy and doll- 
makers, as well as papier-miché casters, bellows-makers, and those who 
construct wooden toys. 

It is curious to observe how cleverly some of these men, who have 
never had a Jesson in drawing or modelling, witl represent familiar ani- 
mals, These models are then used to make sulphur moulds upon, which 
sulphurs produce the finished casts in papier-maché. It is only the older 
toy-makers who thus tise their art,—for about twenty-five years ago 
the drawing and modelling sehool we have already all to was founded 
by the relgniug Dake for their use ; it was supported at his expense, and 
the charge of two-pence (English) paid for an afternoon lesson. Some 
of the old toy-makers, not caring to bestow even so much on their chil- 
dren and apprentices, it is now the rule that all manufacturers shall send, 
under pain of fine, their pupils to the establishment, where proper mas- 
ters instract them in modelling, and enable Sonoeberg to send out 
figures that occasionally rival the ceramic works of Dresden or Sévres. 

About two years ago a museum was added to the school by the muni- 
ficence of the prince, consisting of casts from the best antique and modern 
statuary, and of vases, cups, and other objects, found at Herculaneum 
(known as the Zabn’sche Collection) ; as well as a valuable collection of 
prints, after the best native and foreign masters. A small fee, of aboat 
two shilliogs a year, not only gives the workman free access to this 
Museum at all times, but the right of borrowing the prints and models 
it contains, for bis own use at home. 

It’ is to this judicious Prince that Sonneberg owes its continued pros- 
perity- The whole district is a hive of iodustry ; and one of its few 

olidays was made last year, when he again visited the town, and its 
inbabitants greeted him with one of those trade-processions, which is so 
curious a feature in Belgian and German industrial life, and in which 
they allegorically represent the wealth of their district, and rise of their 
trade. It was a scene of home affection between ruler and people ho- 
nourable to both. 

The humblest art may, by judicious culture, become thus an element 
of wealth and civilization. A toy is as great a fact to a child as is any 
trath to a philosopher. The perception of children is by no means so 
obtuse as their elders may, in their self-complacency, suppose ; there are 
very few children, indeed, who will not appreciate and choose the best 
constructed toys showa to them ; if they obtain them, they will keep 
them carefully. Now here are two great ends served ; good taste fos- 
tered or generated, and habits the reverse of slovenly induced. A well- 
trained child is a pleasure to all, and the training cannot begin too early, 
or be carried on too carefully through the legitimate means even of its 
pleasures. If truth is worth teachiug in one way, it is equally ao in all, 
and a toy-horse may as well resemble a real horse, as it may some 
strange conventionality, that a child must be untrvly taught to consider 
asone. If parents and friends of children were fally aware what great 
beneficial influence good representative toys Lave upon the juvenile 
mind, they would foster correct ideas, by discarding the unfaithful rade- 
nesses of the old toy shop, and patronizing the correct and often beauti- 
fal figures which emanate from the new manufactories. 

We bave thought it well to bring this subject before our readers at a 
season of the year when it becomes especially interesting ; for how many 
tens of thousands of young minds will at Christmas be influenced for 
good or evil by the toys they buy? It is a venerable axiom, that educa- 
tion cannot begin too early : those who visit ‘the German Fair at the 
Portland Basaar,” will see at once how many lessons in good Art may 
be taught by Mr. Fleischmann, even by the comparative “nothings” 
that are obtained for “ pence a piece.” 

It would be difficult to overrate the value of thes: good and cheap aids 
to progress, whose first teachings are in the cradle ; often—indeed, ge- 
nerally—the toys that go into the hands of girls and boys, are sufficieatly 
pure in design and good in execution to satisfy the maa of refinement— 
even the sculptor. For such influences, so exercised, we are grateful. 

We have, in this brief article, made especial reference to the cheaper 
class of toys which Mr. Fleischmann produces, and sends forth in quanti- 
ties almost incredible, and at prices inconceivably low ; but some works 
he produces are of a high order, and comparatively large cost ; such are 
the examples, in terra-cotta, of costumes of many nations and periods ; 
figures that, although but a few inches bigh, are as admirable as the 
largest and most perfect productions of the sculptor. They are creations 
of the same eye and mind that produce the smal! model of a cat, and the 
one is as finely modelled and moulded as the other. It is one great ad- 
vantage arising from this manufactory—an advantage from which no 
part of the world is debarred—that it presents objects so trae to natare 
that a child may safely learn to draw from any one of them ; it is to this 
we especially direct the attention of our readers, asking from them ga- 
titade to Mr. Fleischmann and his compeers. 

The excellent Prince, who has takea this manufacturing town, and its 
millions of Art issues, uoder his special guidance and protection, has 
done well and wisely for his country, but none the less for the Art-cause 
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THE SLAVERY QUESTION. 
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hilst, for myself I entertain no such 
ght to afford a solemn warn- 
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countrymen, North an 
p t feelings‘of mutual forbearance and 
towards each other, and strive to allay the de- 
{ of sectional hatred and strife now alive 
i . This advice proceeds from the heart 
‘n.old public functionary whose services com- 
menced in the last generation, among the wise and 
conservative statesmen of that day, now nearly all 
ed away, and whose first and dearest earthly 
is to leave his country tranquil, prosperous, 
powerfi ’ 

t to reflect that in this age, and es 
cially in this country, there is an incessant flux 
and teflux of public opinion. Questions which in 
their day assumed a most threatening aspect, have 
now nearly gone from the memoryof men. The 
are “volcanoe§’ burnt out, and on the lava an 
ashes and squalid scoriz of old eruptions grow the 
peaceful olive, the cheering vine, and the sustain- 
ing corn.” Such, in my opinion, will prove to be 
the'fate of the present sectional excitement, should 
those who wisely seek to apply the remedy, con- 
tinue-always to confine their efforts within the 

of the Constitution. If this cotrse be pur- 
sued, the existing agitation on the subject of do- 
mestic Slavery, like everything human, will have 
its day and give place to other and less threaten- 
ing controversies. Public opinion in this country 
is all-powerful, and when it hes a dang 
excess upon any question, the good sense of the 
furnish the corrective and bring it back 
jthin safe limits. Still, to hasten this auspicious 
result, at the present crisis, we ought to remember 
that every rational creature must be presumed to 
intend the natural consequences of bis own teach- 
ings. Those who announce abstract doctrines sub- 
versive of the Constitution and the Union, must not 
be‘surprised should their heated partisans advance 
one step further, and attempt by violence to carry 
these doctrines into practical effect. In this view 
of the subject it ought never to be forgotten that, 
however great may have been the political advan- 
tages resulting from the Union to every portion 
of our common eountry, these would all prove to 
be as nothing shi “the time ever arrive 
when they cannot be enjoyed without serious 
danger to the personal safety of the people of fif 
teen members of the confederacy. If the peace of 
the domestic fireside throughout these States 
should ever be invaded—if the mothers of famili 





unanimous vote of both Houses of the last Con- 


THE SLAVE TRADE. 

All. lawful. means at my command have been 
employed, and shall continue to be employed, to 
exécute the laws ‘against the African Slave-trade. 
After a most careful! and rigorous examination of 
our coasts and a thorough investigation of the 
subject, we have not been able to discover that 
any slaves have been imported into the United 
States except the cargo by the Wanderer, num- 
bering between three and four hundred. Those 

in this unlawful enterprise have been 
rigorously prosecuted ; but not with as much suc- 
cess as their crimes have deserved. A number of 
them are still under prosecution. 

Our history proves that the Fathers of the Re- 
public, in advance of all other nations, condemned 
the African Slave-trade. It was, notwithstanding, 
deemed expedient by the framers of the Constitu- 
tion to deprive Congress of the power to prohibit 
“ the migration or importation of such persons as 
any of the States now existing shall think proper 
to admit” “prior to the year one thousand eight 
hundred and eight.” 

It will be seen that this restriction on the power 
of C was fined to such States only as 
might think proper to admit the: importation o! 
slaves. It did not extend to other States or to the 
trade carried on abroad. Accordingly, we find 
that so early as the 22d March, 1794, Congress 
poe an act imposing severe Ities and pun- 

ihments upon citizens and residents of the United 
States who should engage in this trade between 
foreign nations. The provisions of this Act were 

tended inforced by the act of 10th May, 
1800. 


Again : The States themselves had a clear right 
to waive the constitutional pee intended for 
their benefit, and to prohibit, by their own laws, 
this trade, at any time they thought proper previ- 
ous to 1808. Several of them exercised this right 
before that period, and among them some contain- 
ing the greatest number of slaves. This gave to 

the immediate powér to act in regard to 
all such States, because they themselves had re- 
moved the constitutional barrier. Congress ac- 
cordingly passed an act on 28th February, 1803, 
“to prevent the importation of certain persons into 
certain States where, by the laws thereof, their ad- 
mission is ibited.” In this manner the im- 








portation of African slaves into the United States 
was, toa t extent, prohibited some years in 
advance of 1808. 


As the year 1808 approached, Congress deter- 
mined not to suffer this trade to exist even fora 
single day after they had the power to abolish it. 
On the 2d of March, 1807, man | pased an act to 
take effect “from and after the Ist day of January, 
1808,” prohibiting the importation of African 
slaves into the United States. This was followed 
by subsequent acts of a similar character, to 
which I need not specially refer. Such were the 
principles and such the practice of our ane 
more than fifty years ago in regard to the African 
Slave-trade. 

It did not occur to the revered patriots who had 
been delegates to the Convention, and afterwards 





within this extensive region should not be able to 
retire to rest at night without suffering dreadful 
hensions of what may be their own fate and 
eof their children before the morning—it would 
be in vain to recount to such a people the political 
benefits which result to them from the Union. 
Self-preservation is the first instinct of nature ; 
and therefore any state of society in which the 
sword is all the time suspended over the heads of 
the people, must at last become intolerable. But 
li ein no such gloomy forebodings. On the 
contrary, I firmly believe that the events at Har- 
's Ferry, by causing the people to pause and re- 
t upon the possible peril to their cherished in- 
stitutions, will be the means, under Providence, of 
allaying the existing excitement and preventing 
future outbreaks of a similar character. They 
willresolve that the Constitution and the Union 
shall not be andenguees by rash counsels, know- 
ing that, “should the silver cord be loosed or the 
bowl be broken * * at the fountain,” 
power could never reunite the scattered 

and hostile fragments. 

SLAVERY IN THE TERRITORIES. 

I cordially congratulate you upon the final settle- 
ment by the Supreme Court of the United States 
of the question of Slavery in the Territories, which 
had presented an aspect so truly formidable at the 
commencement of my administration. The right 
has been established of every citizen to take 
property of any kind, including slaves, into the 
common Territories belonging equally to all the 
States of the Confederacy, and to have it protected 
there under the Federal Constitution. Neither 


man power has ony emery to annul or impair 
this vested right. supreme judicial tribunal 
of the country, which is a codrdinate branch of the 
Government, has sanctioned and affirmed these 
principles of constitutional law, so manifestly 
Just in themselves, and so well calculated to pro- 
mote peace and harmony among the States. 
It is a striking proof of the sense of jus- 
tice which is inherent in our people, that the 
property in slaves has never been disturbed, to 
my knowledge, in any of the Territories. Even 
throughout the late troubles in Kansas there has 
not been any attempt, as I am credibly informed, 
to interfere, in a single instance, with the right of 
themaster. Had any such attempt been made, 
the Judiciary would doubtless have afforded an ad- 
ang remedy. Should they fail todo this here- 
, it will then be time enough to strengthen 
their hands by further legislation. Had it been de- 
cided that either Congress or the Territorial Legis- 
possess the power to annul or impair. the 
tight to property in slaves, the evil would be intol- 
erable. fr the latter event, there would be a strug- 
tle for a majority of the members of the Legisla- 
tare at each successive election, and the sacred 
a property held under the Federal Con- 
would depend for the time being on the 
alt. The agitation would thus. be rei in- 
t whilst the territorial condition 
baneful influence would keep alive a dan- 
excitement among the people of the several] 


Thus has the status of a Territory, during the 
jiate period from its first settlement until 

itehall become a State, been irrevocably fixed by 
the.final decision of the Supreme Court. Fortun- 
has this been for the peopenlty of the Territo- 
as well as the y of the States. Now 
ts from the North and the South, the East 
will meet in the Territories on a 
having brought with them that 
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Congress nor a Territorial Legislature nor any hu- | Con; 


of Congress, that in passing 
these laws they had violated the Constitution 
which they had framed with so much care and de- 
liberation. They supposed that to prohibit Con- 
gress, in express terms, from exercising a specifi 
power before an appointed day, necessarily in- 
volved the right to exercise this power after that 
day had arrived. 

if this were not the case, the framers of the 
Constitution had expended much labor in vain. 
Had they imagined that Congress would possess 
no power to prohibit the trade either before or af- 
ter 1808, they would not have taken so much care 
to protect the States against the exercise of this 
power before that period. Nay, more, they would 
not have attached such vast importance to this 

rovision as to have excluded it from the possi- 

ility of future repeal or amendment, to which 
other portions of the Constitution were exposed. 
It would, then, have been wholly unnecessary to 
engraft on the fifth article of the Constitution,pre- 
scribing the mode of its own future amendment, 
the proviso, “ that no amendment which — be 
made prior tothe year one thousand eight hun- 
dred and eight, shall in any manner affect” the 
provision in the Constitution securing tothe States 
the right to admit the importation of African slaves 
previous to that period. 

According to the adverse construction, the 
clause itself, on which so much care and discus- 
sion had been employed by the members of the 
Convention, was an absolute nullity from the be- 

i sand .oll that has alace been done under it 
a mere usurpation. 
It was well and wise to confer this power on 
because had it been left to the States its 
efficient exercise would have been impossible. In 
that eventany one State could have effectuall 
continued the trade not only for itself but fora 
the other Slave States, though never so much 
against their will. And why? Because African 
slaves, when once brought within the limits of any 
one State, in accordance with its laws, cannot 
practically be excluded from any other State 
where Slavery exists. And evenifallthe States 
had separately passed laws prohibiting the impor- 
tation of slaves, these laws would have failed of 
effect for want ofa naval force to capture the 
siavers and to guard the coasts. Such a force no 
State can employ in time of peace without the con- 
sent of Congress. 

These acts ot Congress, it is believed, have, with 
very rare and insignificant exceptions, accomplish- 
ed their purpose. For a period of more than half 
a century there has been no perceptible addition to 
the n r of our domestic slaves. During this 
period their advancement in civilization has far 
su that of any other portion of the African 
race. The light and the blessings of Christianity 
have been extended to them, and both their moral 
and physical condition has been greatly improved. 

Reopen the trade, and it would be difficult to de- 
termine whether the effect would be more delete- 
rious on the interest of the master oron those of 
the native-born slave. Of the evils to the master, 
the one most to be dreaded would be the 
tion of wild, heathen and ignorant barbarians among 
the sober, orderly and quiet slaves, whose ances- 
tors have been on the soil for several generations. 
This wen tend to barbarize, demoralize and exas- 
pers whole mass, and produce most deplora- 
The 
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effect upon the existing slave would, if 

site, be etl thore depiorabe. At the the 
treated with kindness and humanity. He is well 


pos- 





well clothed, and not overworked. His con- 
dition is incomparably better than that of the cool- 


introduc-| 
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humanity, and those capable of labor are not over- 

ed, would undergo an unfortunate change. 
The feeling of recip-ocal dependence and attach- 
ment which now exists between master and slave 
would be converted into mutual distrust and hos- 


v. 

But we are obliged as a Christian and moral na- 
tion to consider what would be the effect upon un- 
happy Africa itself if we should reopen the Slave- 
trode. This would give the trade an impulse and 
extension which it has never had even in its 
palmiest days. The numerous victims required to 
supply it would convert the whole slave coast 
into a perfect P monium, for which this coun- 
try would be held responsible in the eyes of both 
God and man. Its petty tribes would then be con- 
stantly engaged in predatory wars against each 
other for the purpose of seizing slaves to supply 
the American market. All hopes of African civ- 
ization would thus be ended. : 

On the other hand, when a market for African 
shall no longer be furnished in Cuba, and thus slaves 
all the world be closed against this trade, we may 
then indulge reasonable hope for the gradual im- 
provement of Africa. The chief motive of war 
among the tribes will cease whenever there is no 
longer any demand for slaves. The resources of 
that fertile but miserable country might then be 
—— by the hand of industry and afford sub- 
jects for legitimate ay, and domestic com- 
merce. Inthis manner Christianity and civiliza- 
tion may gradually penetrate the existing gloom. 

CHINA. 

The wisdom of the course pursued by this Gov- 
ernment towards China has been vindicated by 
the event. While we sustained a neutral position 
in the war wa by Great Britain and France 
against the Chinese empire, our late Minister, in 
obedience to his instructions, judiciously codper- 
ated with the ministers of these Powers in all 
peaceful measures to secure by treaty the just con- 
cessions demanded by the interests of foreign com- 
merce. The result is that satisfactory treaties 
have been concluded with China by the respective 
ministers of the United States, Great Britain, 
France and Russia. Our “treaty, or general con- 
vention of peace, amity and commerce,” with that 
empire was concluded at Tientsin on the 18th 
June, 1858, and was ratified by the President, by 
and with the advice and consent of the Senate, on 
the 21st December following. 

On the 15th December, 1858, Jonn E. Warp, a 
distinguished citizen of Georgia, was + com- 
missioned as Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary to China. He left the United 
States for the place of his destination on the 5th 
of February, 1859, bearing with him the ratified 
copy of this treaty, and arrived at Shanghae on 
the 28th May. From thence he proceeded to Pe- 
king on the 16th June, but did not arrive in that 
city until the 27th July, According to 
the terms of the treaty the ratifications were 
to be exchanged on or before the 18th June, 1859. 
welaxtet a he a ol, eye to detail 
events beyoni control, not n etail ; 
but sult is due to the Chinese authorities at 





to state that they always assured him 
no advantage should be taken of the delay, and 
this pledge has been faithfully redeemed. 

On the arrival of Mr. Warp at Peking he re- 
quested an audience of the Emperor to present his 
letter of credence. This he did not obtain, in con- 
sequence of his very proper refusal to submit to 
the humiliating ceremonies required by the eti- 


ed quette of this strange people in approaching their 


sovereign. Nevertheless, the interviews on this 
question were conducted in the most friendly spirit 
and with all due regard to his personal feelings 
and the honor of his country. When a presentation 
to his Majesty was found to be impossible, the let- 
ter of credence from the President was received 
with peculiar honors by Kwr1iiancG, “the Em- 
Nae Prime Minister, and the second man in the 

pire to the Emperor himself.” The ratifications 
of the treaty were afterwards, on the 16th of 
August, exchanged in proper form at Pei-tsang. 
As the exchange did not take place until after the 
day prescribed by the treaty, it is deemed proper, 
before its publication, again to submit it to the 
Senate. 

It is but simple justice to the Chinese authori- 
ties to observe, that, throughout the whole transac- 
tion, they appear to have acted in good faith and in 
a friendly spirit towards the United States. It is 
true this has been done after their own peculiar 
fashion ; but we ought to regard with a lenien 
eye the ancient customs of an empire dating back 
for thousands of years, so far as this may be con- 
sistent with our own national honor. The conduct 
of our Minister on the occasion has received my 
entire approbation. 

In order to carry out the spirit of this treaty, and 
to give it full effect, it became necessary to con- 
clude two supplemental conventions—the one for 
the adjustment and satisfaction of the claims of 
our citizens, and the other to fix the tariff on im- 
ports and exports, and to regulate the transit du- 
ties and trade of our merchants with China. This 
duty was satisfactorily performed by our late Min- 
ister. These conventions bear date at Shanghai, 
on the 8th November, 1858. Having been consid- 
ered in the light of binding agreements subsidiary 
to the principal treaty, and to be carried into exe- 
cution without delay, they do not provide for any 
formal ratification or e ge of ratificatious by 
the contracting parties. This was not deemed 
necessary by the Chinese, who are already pro- 
ceeding in good faith to satisfy the claims of our 
citizens, and, it is hoped, to carry out the other 
provisions of the conventions. Still I thought it 
was proper to submit them to the Senate, by 
which they were ratified on the 3d March, 1859. 
The ratified copies, however, did not reach Shang- 
hai until after the departure of our Minister co Pe- 
king, and these conventions could not, therefore 
be exchanged at the same time with the princi 
treaty. No doubt.is entertained that they will be 
ratified and exchanged by the Chinese Govern- 
ment, should this be thought advisable ; but under 
the circumstances p ited, I shall ider them 
binding engagements from their date on both par- 
ties, and cause them to be published as such for 
the information and guidance of our merchants 
trading with the Chinese Empire. 

SOUTH AMERICA AND EUROPE. 

It affords me much satisfaction to inform you 
that all our difficulties with the Republic of Para- 
guay have been satisfactorily adjusted. It happily 
did not become necessary to employ the force for 
this purpose which Congress had placed at my 








icommand, under the joint resolution of 2d June, 
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small, carrying 200 guns and 2,600 men, all un 
the command of on. iain and gallant Sxv- 
BRiIcK., The entire expenses of the expedition 


applied to the ——— seven of the 
steamers, conatiating a part of it, under the au- 
iV; 


authority of the na priation act of the 3d 
March last. It is beliewe that these steamers are 


worth more than their cost, and they are all now 
usefully and actively employed in the naval 
service. 

The appearance of so large a force, fitted out in 
such a prompt manner, in the far-distant waters of 
the La Plata, and the admirable conduct of the 
officers and men employed in it, have had a happy 
effect in favor of our country throughout all thet 
remote portion of the world. 

Our relations with the great Empires of France 
and Russia, as well as with all other Governments 
on the Continent of Europe, unless we may except 
that of Spain, happily continue to be of the most 
friendly character. 

In my last Annual Message I presented a state- 
ment of the unsatisfactory condition of our rela- 
tions with 4 and I regret to say that this has 
not materially improved. Without special refer- 
ence to other claims, even the “Cuban claims,” 
the payment of which has been ably urged by our 
Ministers, and in which more than a hundred of 
our citizens are directly interested, remain unsatis- 
fied, notwithstanding both their justice and their 
anoum (P1nee 54) had been recognized and as- 
certai by the Spanish Government itself. 

I again recommend that an appropriation be 
made “ to be paid to the Spanish Government for 
the purpose of distribution among the claimants in 
the Amistad case.” In common with two of my 
predecessors, I entertain no doubt that this is re- 
quired by our treaty with Spain of the 27th Octo- 
ber, 1795, The failure to harge this obligation 
has been employed by the Cabinet of Madrid as a 
reason against the settlement of our claims. 

I need not repeat the arguments which I urged 
in my last annual message in favor of the acquisi- 
tion of Cuba by fair purch My opinions on 
that measure remain unchanged e, 
again invite the attention of Congress to this im- 
portant subject. Without a recognition of this 
policy on their part, it will be almost impossible to 
institute negotiations with any reasonable prospect 
of success. 

THE SAN JUAN QUESTION. 

Until a recent period there was good reason to 
believe that I should be able to announce to you 
on the present occasion that our difficulties with 
Great Britain, arising out of the Clayton and Bul- 
wer Treaty, had been finally adjusted in a manner 
alike honorable and satisfactory to both parties. 
From causes, however, which the British Govern- 
ment had not anticipated, they have not yet com- 
piotet treaty arrangements with the Republics of 

onduras and Niearagua, in pursuance of the un- 
derstanding between the two Governments. 
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It is, 


nevertheless, confidently expected that this good|c 


work will ere long be accomplished. 


ene Semcon eked an ees juris- 
San Ji via li nes - 
van, as well as to protect 
incursions of the Indians. 
Much. excitement prevailed for ,some time 
(rougher thes region, end sarjeus denger of :ail 
lision between the parties was The 
British had a !arge naval force in 
it is but an act of simple justice to the Admirac on 
that station to state that he wisely and discreetly 
forbore to commit any hostile act, but determined 
affair to his Government snd 
await their instructions. 


This aspect of the matter, in my opinion,  \de- 
manded serious attention. It would have 
great calamity for both nations had they been jpre- 
cipitated into acts of hostility, not on the 
of title to the island, but merely concerning what 
should be its condition during the intervening pe- 
riod whilst the two Governments might be .em- 
nn in settling the question to which of them it 
longs. For this reason Lieut.-Gen. Scorr was 
dispatched on the 17th September last to Washing- 
ton Territory to take immediate command ofvthe 
United States forces on the Pacific coast, should ke 
deem this necessary. The main object of his mis- 
sion was to ee the spirit of the protectiona- 
ry arrangement between the late Secretary of State 
and the British Minister,and thus to preserve the 
peace and prevent collision between the Britishand 
American authorities pending the negotiations be- 
tween the two Governments. Entertaining nodoubt 
of the validity of our title, I need scarcely add that, 
in any event, American citizens were to be 
on a footing at least as favorable as that of British 
subjects, it being understood that Capt. Picker?’s 
company should remain on theisland. It is proper 
to observe that, considering the distance from ‘the 
scene of action, and in ignorance of what might 
have transpired.on the spot before the General's 
arrival, it was necessary to leave much to his dis- 
cretion, andI am happy to state the event has 
proven that this discretion could not have been in- 
trusted to more competent hands. Gen. Scorr 
has recently ow teers from his mission, baving 
successfully accomplished its objects, and there is 
no longer any good reason to apprehend a collision 
between the forces of the two countries during the 
pendency of the existing negotiations. 


MEXICO. 


I regret to inform you that there has been no 
improvement in the affairs of Mexico since my 
last annual message, and I am again obliged to 
ask the earnest attention of Congress to the un- 
md condition of that Republic. 

The constituent Congress of Mexico, which ad- 
journed on the 17th of February, 1857, adopted a 
constitution and provided for a popular election. 
This took place in the following July, (1857,) and 
Gen. ComonFort was chosen President, ost 
without opposition. At the same election a new 
Congress was chosen, whose first session com- 
menced on the 16th of September, (1857.) By the 
constitution of 1857 the Presidential term was to 
begin on the Ist of December, (1857,) and continue 
for four years. On that day Gen. Comonrort ap- 
peared before the assembled Congress in the city 
of Mexico, took the oath to support the new con- 
stitution, and was duly inaugurated as President. 
Within a month afterwards he had been driven 
from the capital, and a military rebellion had 
assigned the supreme power of the republic to 
Gen. ZuLoaca. The constitution provided that in 
the absence of the President his office should de- 
volve upon the Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court, and, Gen. Comonrort having left the 
country, this functionary, Gen. JUAREZ, pro- 

ed to form, at Guanzjuato, a consti- 
tutional government. Before this was officially 





While indulging the hope that no other subject 
remained which could disturb the good understand- 
ing between the two countries, the question arising 


q | Out of the adverse claims of the parties to the Isl- 


and of San Juan, under the Oregon treaty of the 
15th of June, 1846, suddenly d a threat 
ing rominence. In order to prevent unfortunate 
collisions on that remote frontier, the late Secreta- 
ry of State, on the g17th July, 1855 addressed a 
note to Mr. Crampton, then British Minister at 
Washington, communicating to him a copy of the 
instructions which he (Mr. Marcy)} had given, on 
the 14th July, to Gov. Stevens, of Washington 
territory; having a special reference to an “appre 
hended conflict between our citizens and the Brit- 
ish subjects on the Island of San Juan.” To pre- 
vent this, the Governor was instructed that the 
officers of the Territo should abstain 
from all acts on the dispu grounds which are 
calculated to provoke any conflicts, so far as it can 
be done without implying the concession to the 
authorities of Great Britain of an exclusive right 
over the premises. The title ought to be settled 
before either party should attempt to exclude the 
other by force, or exercise complete and exclusive 
sovereign rights within the fairly disputed limits.” 

In acknowledging the receipt on the next day of 
Mr. Marcy’s note, the British Minister expressed 
his entire concurrence “in the propriety of the 
course recommended to the Governor of Washing- 
ton Territory by your (Mr. Marcy’s) instructions 
to that officer,” and stating that he had “lost no 
time in transmitting a copy of that document to 
the Governor-General of British North America,” 
and had “earnestly recommended to his Excel- 
lency to take such measures as to him may ap- 
pear best calculated to secure, on the part of the 
British local authorities and the inhabitants of the 
ee of the line in question, the exercise 
of the same spirit of forbearance which is incul- 
cated by you (Mr. Marcy) on the authorities and 
citizens of the United States.” 

Thus matters remained upon the faith of this 
arrangement until the 9th July last, when Gen 
Harney paid a visit to the Island. He found apon 
it twenty-five American residents. with their fami- 
lies, and also an establishment of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company for the purpose of raising sheep. A short 
time before his arrival one of these residents had 
shot an animal belonging to the Company, whilst 
trespassing upon his premises, for which, however, 
he offered to pay twice its value ; but that was re- 
fused. Soon after “ the chief factor of the Com- 
pany at Victoria, Mr. Dates, son-in-law of Gov- 
ernor DovGLas, came to the Island in the British 
sloop-of-war Sateliite, and threatened to take the 
American (Mr. CuTieR) by force to Victoria, to 
answer for the trespass he had committed. The 
American seized his rifle, and told Mr. Daves if 
any such attempt was made he would kill him on 
the spot. The affair then ended.” 

Under these circumstances, the American set- 
tlers presented a petition to the General, “ through 
the United States Inspector of Customs, Mr. 
Hvsss, to place a force upon the island to protect 
them from the Indians as well as the oppressive 
interference of the authorities of the Hudson Bay 
Company at Victoria with their rights as Americun 
citizens.” The General immediately responded to 
this petition, and ordered Capt. Gxorce E. 
Pickett, Ninth Infantry, “to establish his Com- 
pany on Bellevue, or San Juan Island, on some 
suitable position near the harbor at the southeast- 
ern extremity.” This order was promptly obeyed, 
and a military post was established at the place 
designated. The force was afterwards increased, 
so that by the last return the whole number of 
troops then on the island amounted in the aggre- 
gate to 691 men. 

Whilst I do not deem it proper on the present 
occasion to go further into the subject, and discuss 
the weight which ought to be attached to the 
statements of the British colonial authorities, con- 


a plies creantt of the information on which 
the it Ge acted, it was due to him that 





I should thus present his own reasons for issuing] tered 


the order to Capt. Pickerr. From these it is quite 


known, however, at the capital, the Government of 
ZuLoaca had been recognized by the entire diplo- 
matic corps, including the Minister of the United 
States, as the de facto Government of Mexico. The 
Constitutional President, nevertheless, maintained 
his position with firmness, and was soon estab- 
lished with his cabinet at Vera Cruz. Meanwhile, 
the Government of ZuLO4Ga4 was earnestly resist- 
ed in many parts of the Republic, and even in the 
capital, a portion of the army having pronounced 
against it, its functions were declared terminated, 
and an assembly of citizens was invited for the 
choice of a new President. This assembly elected 
Gen. Miramoy, but that officer repudiated the plan 
under which he was chosen, and ZULOaGA ‘was 
thus restored to his previous position. He assumed 
it, however, only to withdraw from it, and Mrra- 
MON, having become, by his appointment, “ Presi- 
dent Substitute,” continues, with that title, at the 
head of the insurgent party. 

In my last annual message I communicated to 
Congress the circumstances under which the late 
Minister of the United States suspended his offi- 
cial relations with the Central Government, and 
withdrew from the country. It was impossible to 
maintain friendly intercourse with a Government 
like that at the capital, under whose usurped au- 
thority wrongs were constantly committed, but 
never redressed, Had this been an established 
Government, with its power extending, by the 
consent of the people, over the whole of Mexico, a 
resort to hostilities against it would have been 
quite justifiable and, indeed, necessary. But the 
country was a prey to civi] war; and it was megan 
that the success of the Constitutional President 
might lead to a condition of things less injurious 
to the United States. This success became so 
probable that, in January last, I employed a relia- 
ble agent to visit Mexico, and report to me the 
actual condition and prospects of the contending 
parties. In consequence of his report, and from 
information which reached me from other 
sources, favorable to the prospects of the consti- 
tutional cause, I felt ustihied in appointing a: new 
minister to Mexico,who might embrace the earliest 
suitable opportunity of restoring our diplomatic 
relations with that Republic. For this p se a 
distinguished citizen of Maryland was selected, 
who proceeded on his mission on the 8th of March 
last, with discretionary authority to recognize the 
Government of President Juarez, if, on his arri- 
val in Mexico, he should find it entitled to such re- 
cognition, according to the established practice of 
the United States. On the 7th of April following, 
Mr. McLang presented his credentials to President 
JUAREZ, having no hesitation “in pronouncing the 
Government of JuaREz to be the only existing Gov- 
ernment of the Republic.” He was cordially received 
by the authorities at Vera Cruz, and they. have 
ever since manifested the most friendly disposition 
towards the United States. Unhappily, however, 
the Constitutional Government has not been able 
to establish its power over the whole Republic. It 
is supported by alarge majority of the people and.the 
States, but there are important parts of the coun- 
try where itcan enforce no obedience. General 
M1rRaMon maintains himself at the Capital ; and in 
some of the distant provinces, there are military 
Governors who pay little respect to the decrees of 
either Government. In the mean time the excess- 
es which always attend upon civil war, especially 
in Mexico, are constantly recurring. Outrages of 
the worst description are committed both upon 
persons and property. There is scarcely any form 
of injury which has not been suffered by our citi- 
zens in Mexicoduring the last few years. We 
have been nominally at peace with that Republic, 
but “so far as the interests of our commrce or of 
our citizens who have visited the country as mer- 
chants, shipmasters, or in other capacities, are 
concerned, we might as well have been at war.” 

ife has been i » Property tected, and 
trade impossible except at a risk of loss which pru- 
dent men connot be expected to incur, Important 
contracts, invoiving large expenditures, en 
into by the Central Government, have beer“ 
set at defiance by the local governments. Peact- 








clear his object was to prevent the British author- 
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prisoned 

or any opportunity for a hearing, 

even when have only cbtained heir 

after much suffering and injury, and without any 
of redress. The wholesale massacre of CRaABBE 


as 
who had taken shelter in the house of an American, 
upon the soil of the United States, was communi- 
cated to Congress at its last session. Murders of a 
etill more atrocious character have been committed 
in the very heart of Mexico, under the authority of 
the present year. 
worthy of a barbarous 
age, and, if they had clearly proven, would 
have seemed impossible in a country which claims 
to be civilized. Of this description was the brutal 
massacre, in April last, by order of Gen. Marquez, 
of three American physicians, who were seized in 
the at Tacubaya while — y-- | upon the 
sick ~ both parties, and without trial, 
as without c , were hurried away to speedy 
execution. Little less shocking was the fate of 
Onmonv Cuasez, who was shot in Tepic on the 7th 
of August by order of the same Mexican gen- 


not 


eral, not only without a trial, but without any 
conjecture by his friends of the cause of 
his arrest. He is represented as a young man 


of good character and intelligence, who had made 
numerous mds in Tepic by the courage and 
humanity which he had displayed on several try- 
ing occasions, and his death was as unexpected as 
it was shocking to the whole community. Other 
outrages might be enumerated, but these are suf- 
ficient to illustrate the wretched state of the eoun- 
try and the unprotected condition of the persons 
and property of our citizens in Mexico. 

In all these cases our ministers have been con- 
stant and faithful in their demands for redress, but 
both they and this Government, which they have 
successively represented, have been wholly pow- 
erless to make their demandseffective. Their tes- 
pee in this respect, and in reference to the only 
remedy which, in tbeir judgment, would meet the 

mcy, has been both uniform and emphatic. 
“Nothing but a manifestation of the power of the 
Government of the United States (wrote our late 
minister in 1856) and of its.purpose to punish these 
wrongs will avail. I assure you that the univer- 
sal belief here is, that there is nothing to be 
apprehended from the Government of the United 
States, and that local Mexican officials cannot com- 
mit these outrages upon American citizens with ab- 
solute impunity.” “I hope the President ” (wrote 
our present minister in August last) “will feel au- 
thorized to ask from Congress the power to enter 
Mexico with the military forces of the United 
Btates, at the call of the constitutional 
authorities, in order to protect the citi- 
zens and the treaty rights of the United 
States. Unless such power is conferred 
br him, neither the one nor other will be respect- 
in the existing state of anarchy and disorder and 
the outrages already perpetrated will never be 
chastised ; and, as I assured you in my No. 23, all 
these evils must increase until every vestige of 
order and government disappears from the coun- 
try.” I have been reluctantly led to the same opin- 
wr eee in justice to my countrymen who have 
su wrongs from Mexico, and who may still 
suffer them, I feel baund to announce this conclu- 
sion to Congress. 

The case presented, however, is not merely a 
case of individual claims, although our just claims 
against Mexico have reached a very large amount. 

or is it merely the case of protection to the lives and 

roperty of the few Americans who may still remain 
hr Mexico, although the life and property of every 
American citizen ought to be sacredly protected in 
every quarter of the world. But it is a question 
which relates to the future as well as to the pres- 
ent and the past, and which involves, indirectly at 
least, the whole subject of our duty to Mexico as a 
neighboring State. The exercise of the power of 
the United States in that country to redress the 
wrongs and protect the rights of our own citizens 
is none the to be desired, because efficient 
and necessary aid may thus be rendered at the 
same time to restore peace and order to Mexico it- 
self. In the accomplishment of this result the 
people of the United States must necessarily feel 
a deep and earnest interest. Mexico ought to be a 
rich and prosperous and powerful Republic. She 
possesses an extensive territory, a fertile soil, and 
an incalculable store of mineral wealth. She occu- 
pies an important position between the Gulf and 
the ocean for transit routes and for commerce. Is 
it possible that such a country as this can be given 
up to anarchy and ruin without an effort from any 
quarter for its rescue and its safety ? Will the com- 
mercial nations of the vvorld, which have so many 
interests connected with it, remain wholly indiffer- 
ent to such a result? Can the United States, espe- 
cially, which ought to share most largely in its 
commercial intercourse, allow their immediate 
neighbor thus to destroy itself and injure them? 
Yet, without sup from some quarter, it is im- 
possible to perceive how Mexico can resume her 
position among nations and enter upon a career 
which promises any results. The aid which 
she requires, and which the interests of all com- 
poten, countries require that she should 
have, it belongs to this Government to render, not 
only by virtue of our neighborhood to Mexico, 
along whose territory we have a continuous fron- 
tier of nearly a thousand miles, but by virtue, also, 
of our established policy, whicn is inconsistent 
with the intervention of any European Power in 
the domestic concerns of that Republic. 

The wrongs which we have suffered from Mex- 
ico are before the world, and must deeply impress 
every American citizen. A Government which is 
either unable or unwilling to redress such wrongs 
is derelict to its highest duties. The difficulty con- 
sists in selecting and enforcing the remedy. We 
may in vain apply to the Constitutional Govern- 
ment at V ruz, although it is well dis to 
do us justice, for adequate ress. Whilst its 
auth: is acknowledged in all the important ports 
and vi _ . the *. of 11. 


io r its 
power does not extend to the City of Mexico and 
the States in its Vicinity, where nearly all the re- 
cent ae have been committed on American 
citizéns. We thust penetrate into the interior be- 
fore we can reach the offenders, and th!s can only 
be done by passing through the territory in the occu- 
pation of the Constitutional Government. The most 
acceptable least difficult mode of accomplish- 
ing the ob ‘will be to act im concert with that 
Government: ir consent and their aid might, I 
believe, be obtained ; but if not, our obligation to 
protect 
secured i 4 





own citizens in their rights, 
treaty, would not be the’ lest im- 
‘or these reasons, I recommend o 

to pass a law authorizing the President, 
under such conditions as they a deem expedien 
—to employ a sufficient military to enter Mex- 
too for the pe of obtaining indemnity for the 





suggestion as to w 





and for the future. I purposely re- 


Se pe 

left to the a Gaines. 

observe that should volunteers 

a force could be easily raised in 

among those who with 

of our unfortunate fellow-citizens 

an accession to the forces of 

tional Government would enabl 

the City of Mexico and extend its power over the 
whole republic. In that event there is 


a 

It may be that these measures will, at least 
ind , be inconsistent with our wise - 
tled not to interfere lomestic con- 


is in a state of pero 
from which she has proved —— 
tricate cote Hh oy is myer ny he ane of the 

erto main peace upon borders, or to 
covet the incursions of banditti into our terri- 


tory. In her fate and her fortune—in her power to/|exis' 
establish and mai 


- | partment during the fiscal end! 
1860." t tileed an any 








POSTAL AFFAIRS. 


The Thirty-fifth Congress te 
March, 1859, without ha 
Semwelentes ries eaviel at 


This act also con‘ an 


i 
main a settled government—we to carry on vern- 
have a far deeper interest, socially, commercially, | ®€2t until the regular period for the meeting of a 
and politically than any other ion. She is now| 4 new ress. This event imposed on the Execu- 


a wreck upon the ocean, drifting 
impelled by different factions. Asa good neigh- 
bor, shall we not extend to her a helping hand to 


save her? If we do not, it would not be surprising | plain. 


should some other nation undertake the task, and 
thus force us to interfere at last, under circum- 
stances of increased difficulty, for the maintenance 
of our established policy. 

Irepeat the recommendation contained in my 
last annual message that authority may be given 
to the President to establish one or more tempo- 
rary military posts across the Mexican line in So- 
nora and Chihuahua, where these may be neces- 
-_ to protect the lives and property of American 
and Mexican citizens against the incursions and 
depredations of the Indians, as well as of the law- 
less rovers on that remote region. The establish- 
ment of one such post at a point called Arispe, in 
Sonora, in a country now almost depopulated by 
the hostile inroads of the Indians from our side of 
the line, would, it is believe, have prevented much 
injury and many cruelties during the past season. 
A state of lawlessness and violence prevails on 
that distant frontier. Life and property are there 
wholly insecure. The population of Arizona, now 
numbering more than ten thousand souls, are 
practically destitute of government, of laws, or of 
any regular administration of justice. Murder, ra- 
pine and other crimes are committed with impuni- 
ty. I, therefore, again call the attention of Con- 
gress to the necessity for establishing a territorial 
government over Arizona. 


CENTRAL AMERICA. 

The treaty with Nicaragua of the 16th February, 
1857, to which I referred in my last annual mes- 
sage, failed to receive the ratification of the Gov- 
ernment of that ic, for which I 
need not enumerate. A similar treaty has been 
since concluded between the parties bearing date 
on the 16th March, 1859, which has already been 
ratified by the Nicaraguan Congress. This will be 
immediately submitted to the Senate for their rati- 
fication. ts provisions cannot, I think, fail 
to be acceptable to the people of both countries. 

Our claims against the Governments of Costa 
Rica and Nicaragua remain unredressed, though 
2 are pressed in an earnest manner, and not 
without hope of success. 

I deem it to be my duty once more earnestly to 

dto © the p of alaw au- 








re 
thorizing the President to employ the naval force|? 


at his command for the purpose ef protecting the 
lives and property of American citizens passing in 
transit across the Panama, Nicaragua and Tehuan- 
tepec routes, against sudden and lawless out- 
breaks and depredations. I shall not repeat the 
arguments employed in former messages in sup- 
as of this measure. Suffice itto say that the 
ives of many of our people, and the security of 
vast amounts of treasure passing and repassing 
over one or more of these routes between the At- 
lantic and Pacific, may be deeply involved in the 
action of Congress on this subject. 

Iwould, also, again recommend to Congress 
that authority be given to the President to employ 
the naval force to protect American merchant ves- 
sels, their crews and cargoes, against violent and 
lawless seizure and confiscation in the ports of 
Mexico and the Spanish-American States when 
these countries may be in a disturbed and revolu- 
tionary condition. The mere knowledge that such 
an a had been conferred, as I have already 
stated, would, of itself. in a great degree, prevent 
the evil. Neither would this require any addi 
tional yt mer for the naval service. 

The chief objection urged against the grant of 
this authority is, that Congress, by conferring it, 
would violate the Constitution—thet it would be a 
transfer of the war-making, or, strictly speaking, 
the war-declaring power to the Executive. If this 
were well founded, it would, of course, be conclu- 
sive. A very brief examination, however, will 
place this objection at rest. 

Congress possess the sole and exclusive power, 
under the Constitution, “to declare war.” They 
alone can “raise and support armies,” and “ pro- 
vide and maintain a navy.” But after Congress 
shall have declared war, and provided the sorce 
necessary to carry it on, the President, as Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Army and Navy, can alone 
employ this force in making war against the ene- 
my. This is the plain language, and history proves 
that it was the well-known intention of the 
framers of the Constitution. 

It will not be denied that the general “ power to 
declare war” is without limitation, and embraces 
within itself not only what writers on the law of 
nations term a public or perfect war, but also an 
imperfect war—and, in short, every species of hos- 
tility, however confined or limited. ithout the au- 
thority of Congress the President cannot fire a 
hostile gun in any case, except to repel the attacks 
of an enemy. It will not be douhted that under 
this power Congress could, if they thought 
proper, authorize the President to employ the force 
at his command to seize a vessel be onging to an 
American citizen which had been illegally and un- 
justly captured in a foreign port, and restore it toits 
owner. “But can Congress only act after the fact— 
after the mischief has been done? Have they no 
power to confer upon the President the oe in 
advance to furnish instant redress should such a 
case afterwards occur? Must they wait until the 
mischief has been done, ana can they apply the 
remedy only when it is too late? To confer this 
authority to meet future cases under circumstan- 
ces strictly specified, is as clearly within the war- 
declaring power as such an authority conferred 
upon the President by act of Congress after the 
deed had been done. In the progress of a 
nation many accidents must arise enporativdl te. 

uiring that Congress should authorize the Presi- 
dent to act promptly on certain conditions which 
may Or may not afterwards arise. Our history 
already pase a number of such cases. I shail 
refer only to the latest. 

Under the resolution of June 2, 1858, “for the 
adjustment of difficulties with the Republic of 
Paraguay,” the President is “authorized to adopt 
such measures and use such force as in his judg- 
ment may be necessary and advisable in the event 
of a refusal of juet sat faction by the Gavernment 

way.” “Just satisfaction” for what? 
attack on the United States steamer 


Water Witch,” and “other matters seferred to} 
to — President.” Hi 


message of the t. ere 
the power is expressiy granted upon the condition 


8-!be inadequate for their def 


Had this omission of duty occurred at the first ses- 
sion of the last Con the would have been 
. I migh to 
complete their work. t expense to the 
Government. But on the 4th of March last there 
were een of the thirt ae yy heey not 
elected any representatives resent gress. 
Had Congress been called togethe i diately, 
these States wonld have been virtually disfranchised. 
(fan intermediate period had been selected, several 
of the States would hase been compelled to hol 
tra ions of 
aience expense, to 
earlier day than that Previously fixed by law. 
regular course, ten of these States would not elect 
until after the beginning of August, and five of these 
ten not until October and November. 

On the other hand, when I came to examine care- 
fully the condition of the Post-office Department, I 
did not meet as many or as great difficulties as I had 
apprehended, Had bill which failed been confined 
to the fiscal year ending on the 
30th June next, there would have been no reason of 

importance for the call of an extra session. 
pee mn | would become due on contracts (those with 
railr jes only pted) for carrying the 
mail for the first qu 











n 
arter of the present fiscal IS: 
Ist of July, until the Ist of De- 


——— The reason is that the mail con- 
tractors for this current 


Ee did not complete their 
first quarter’s service untill the 30th September last ; 
and by the terms of their contracts sixty days more 
are al for the settl tof their accounts be- 
fore the Department could be called upon for pay- 


The great difficulty and the great hardship consist- 
ed in the failure to provide for the payment of the 
deficiency in the fiscal year ending the 30th June, 
1859. The Department had entered into contracts, in 
obedience to existing laws, for the service of that fis- 
cal year, and the contractors were fairly entitled to 
their compensation as it became due. The deficiency 
as stated in the bill amounted to $3,838,728, but, after 
a careful settlement of all these accounts, it has been 
ascertained that it amounts to $4,296,009. With the 
scanty means at his dthe P st ene- 
ral has managed to pay that portion of this deficiency 

in first two quarters of the past 


which occurred 
yest — on the 3lst December last. In the 
" rok a 


fiscal 
meantime , under these 
manner wor- 











circumstances, have behaved in a 
thy of allcommendation. They had one recourse in 
the midst oftheirembarrassments. After the amount 
due to each of them had been ascertained and finally 
settled according to law, this became a 
debt of record against the United States, which ena- 
led them to borrow money on this unquestionable 
security. Still they were obliged to pay interest 
in consequence = ar — of Sengoens, — 
on every principle of justice ought to receive 
interest from the Government. This interest 
should commence from the date when a war- 
rant would have issued for the payment of 
the had an 4 been made 


this purpose. Calculated up to Ist December, it will 
not exceed $96,660—a sum not to be taken into ac- 
count when contrasted with the great difficulties and 
embarrassments of a public and private character, 
both to the people and the States, which would have 
resulted from convening and holding a special session 
of Congress. 


a 





the p geofa 
bill, at as early aday as may be practicable, to pro- 
vide for the payment of the amount, with interest, 
due to these last-mentioned contractors, as well as 
to make the necessary appropriations for the ser- 
vice of the Post Office Department for the current 
fiscal year. 
The failure to ! the Post-office bill necessarily 
ives birth to serious refiecti Congress, by re- 
using to pass the general appropriation bills neces- 
sary to carry on the Government, may not only arrest 
its action, but might even destroy its existence. The 
Army, the Navy, the Judiciary, in short every depart- 
ment of the Government can no longer perform their 
functions if Congress refuse the money necessary for 
their support. If this failure should teach the coun- 
try the necessity of electing a full Congress in suf- 
ficient time to enable the President to convene them 
inany emergency, even immediately after the old 
Congress has expired, it will have been productive of 
reat good. In a time of sudden and 
« danger, foreign or domestic, which all 
nations must expect to encounter in their pro- 
gress, the very salvation of our institutions may be 
8 + the assembling of Congress, without 
delay. If, under the circumstances, the ident 
should find himself in the condition in which he was 
placed at the close of the last Congress, with nearly 
half the States of the Union d 
tives, the consequences might be 








of rep 
disastrous. 1, 


the provisions of the Constitution on this subject, and 
to pass a law appointing some day previous to the 
4th of March in each year of odd number for the elec- 
tion of Representatives Seonghows all the States. 
They have already appointed a day for the election of 

1] for Presid and Vice-P-esident, this 
measure has been approved by the country. 


THE PACIFIC RAILWAY. 

I would again éxpress a most decided opinion in fa- 
vor of the cnstrasiion of a Pacific railroad, for the 
reasons stated in my two last annual messages. 
When I reflect u what would be the def 








alarm- | ord 


therefore, recommend to Congress to carry into effect | 30, 1 


of the Secretary 
Treasury that it is extremely doubtful, to say the 
least, whether we shall be able to pass through the 

resent and next fiscal year without providing addi- 
fonal revenue. Thiscan only be accomplished by 
strictly confining the within the 
mates of the rent without mak. 
an allowance a am additional expenditures w 











This poli- 
resources and impair our credit 
of war should render it necessa- 
Should such a deficiency occur 
the necessa- 


object, and shal) 
observe that these have since undergone 


no change. 
The re of the Secretary of the Treasury will ex- 
lain in the operations of that Department 
Government, 


4, 1858, an 
ry notes authorized by existing 
laws, were be op My million six hundred and nine- 
ty two th d four hundred and se 


venty-one dollars 
and one cent, ($81,692,471 O1,) 
balance of six million three hi 





which sum, with the 
undred and ninety-eight 
ee sixteen dollars ten 
cents ($6,398,316 10) remaining in the Treasury at the 
commencement of that fiscal year, made an aggregate 
for the service of the year of eighty-eight million nine- 
th d seven hundred and eighty-seven dollars 
and eleven cents, ($88,090,787 11.) 
blic expenditures during the fiscai year end- 
ing June, 1859, amounted to eighty-three million 
seven hundred and fifty-one thovsendl five hundred 
and eleven dollars and fifty-seven cents ($83,751,511 
57.) Of this sum seventeen million four hundred and 
five thousand two hundred and eighty-five dollars and 
forty-four cents (17,405,285 44) were applied to the 
ayment of interest on the public debt and the re- 
lemption of the issues of treas notes. The expen- 
ditures for all other branches of the public service 
during that fiscal year were therefore sixty-six 
million hund and forty-six thousand two 
hundred and twenty-six dollars and thirteen cents 
($66,346,226 13.) 

The balance remaining in the treasury on the Ist 

July, 1859, being the “commencement of the present 

year, was four million three hundred and 
thirty-nine thousand two hundred and seventy-five 
dollars and fifty-four cents ($4,339,275 54.) 

The receipts into the Treasury during the first quar- 
ter of the present fiscal year, commencing July 1, 1859, 
were twenty millions six hundred and eighteen thou- 
sand eight hundred and sixty-five dollars and hty- 
five cents, ($20,618,865 85.) Of this amount three 
million eight hundred and twenty-one thousand three 
hundred dollars ($3,821,300) was received on account 
of the loanand the issue of treasury notes—the 
amount of sixteen million seven hundred and ninety- 

ven th d five hundred and sixty-five dollars 
and eighty-five cents ($16,797,565 85) having been re- 
ceived during the quarter from the ordinary sources 
of the public revenue. The estimated receipts for 
the remaining three-quarters of the present fisca) 
year to 30th June, 1850, are fifty millions four hun- 
dred and twenty-six th d four hundred dollars, 
($50,426,400,.) Of this amount it is estimated that five 
eeeiee coven hundred and fifty-six thousand 














ui 
dollars ( received 
treasury notes w ne under the fifth 
section of the act of 3d March last, and one million 


one hundred and seventy thousand do/lars ($1,170,000) 
on account of the loan authorized by the act of June 
14, 1858—making six million nine hundred and twen- 
— th d four hundred dollars ($6,926,400) 
rom these extraordinary sources, and forty- 
three million five hundred thousand dollars 
($43,500,000) from the ordinary sources of 

public revenue—making an aggregate, with 
the balance in the Treasury on tne Ist July, 1859, 
of seventy-five million three hundred and eighty-four 
th d five hundred and forty-one dollars and 
eighty-nine cents ($75,384,541 89) for the estimated 
means of the present fiscal year ending 30th June, 








1860, 

The expenditures during the first quarter of the 
present fiscal year were twenty million seven thou- 
sand one hundred and seventy-feur dollars and sev- 
enty-six cents, ($20,007,174 76.) Four million 
hundred and sixty-four thousand three hundred anc 
sixty-four dollars and seventy-six cents ($4,664,364 76) 
of this sum were applied to the payment of interest en 
the public debt and the redemption of the issues oi 
treasury notes, and the remainder, being fifteen mil- 
lions three hundred and forty-two thousand eight hun- 
dred and eight dollars, ($15,342,808,) were — to 

inary expenditures during the quarter. The esti- 
mated expenditures Suing the remaining three quar- 
ters, to June 30, 1869, are forty million nine hundred 
and ninety-five thousand five hundred and fifty-eigh' 
dollars and soente Sane cents, ($40,995,558 23.) Of 
which sum two million eight hundred and eighty-six 
thousand six hundred and twenty-one dollars and 
thirty-four cents $2,886,621 34) are estimated for the 
interest on the public debt. The ascertained and es- 
timated expenditures for the fiscal year ending June 

, 1860, on account of the’public debt, are, accord: 
ingly, seven million five hundred and fifty thousanc 
nine hundred and eighty-eight dollars and ten cents, 
($7,550,988 10;) and for the ordinary ex itures of 
the Government fifty-three million four hundred and 
fifty-one th d seven hundred and forty-four dol- 
lars and eighty-nine cents, ($53,451,744 89,) making 
an regate of sixty-one million two thousand seven 
hundred and thirty-twe dollars and mpetpetne cents, 
($61,002,732 99 ;) leaving an estimated balance in the 
treasury on the 30th June, 1860, of fourteen million 
three hundred and eighty-one th d eight - d 
.) 











condition of our States and Territories west of the 
Rocky Mountains in case of a war wite a naval power 
sufficiently strong to interrupt all intercourse with 
them by the routes across the Isthmus, I am still 
more convinced than ever of the vast importance of 
this railroad. I have never doubted the constitu- 
tional tency of C to provide for its con- 
struction, but this exclusively under the war-making 
power, es, the Constitution expressly requires 
as an imperative duty, that “the United States sh: 
tect each of them (the States) against invasion.” 
am ata loss to conceive how this protection can 
be afforded to California and Oregon against such 
anaval power by any other means. I repeat the 
opision conta! in my last annual message, that 
it would be inexpedient for the Government 
to undertake this great work by agents of its 
own appointment ——— its direct and —Ae 


control, This wo' Pp o! 
E i - a dang r) extent, and would a 
asystem of jobbing and corruption wi no - 
tance on the part of Federal jals could prevent. 
The construction of this road ought, therefore, to be 
intrusted to companies, or other agen- 
cies, who would exercise that active and vigilant su- 











has pervision over it which can be inspired slone by a 
sense of rate 


oun individual interest. I venture 
to assert ¢ the additional cost of trans 
troops, munitions of war, and necessary supplies for 
the vast at cae plains to our 
fc be greater in 
whole amount required to con- 
struct the road, And yet this a would, after all, 


ting 
i 





THE TREASURY. 
cavevaal 2: pend: “J oe = — : 
ex, jiture, pi y our overfliow- 
ing Treasury, during several the com- 





to 
mencement of my administration. The financial re- 
verses wi we have since experienced ought to 


and eight dollars and forty cents, ($14,381, 
ti d i uring the next fisca) year 


ending 30th June, 1861, are sixty-six million two hun- 
dred and twenty-five thousand dollars, ($66,225, ) 
which, with the balance estimated, as before stated, 
as remaining in the Treasury oa the 30th June, 1860, 
will make an aggregate for the service of the next 
fiscal year of eighty million six hundred and six thou- 
“cen oa and eight dollars and forty cents 
($80,606,808 40.) 
The estimated expenditures during the next fiscal 
yearending 30th June, 1861, are sixty-six million 
seven hundred and fourteen thousand nine hundred 
and twenty-eight dollars ‘and seventy-nine cents 
($66,714,928 79.) Of this amount, three million three 
hundred and eighty-six thousand six huncred and 
twenty-one dollars and thirty-four cents ($3,386,621 
34) will be required to the interest on the public 
deot, leaving the sum of sixty-three million three hun- 
dred and twenty-eight th d three hundred and 
seven dollars and forty-five cents ($63,328,307 45) for 
the estimated ordinary ee during the fiscal 
ear a bey June, 1861. Upon these estimates a 
ance will be left in the Treasury on the 30th June, 
1861, of thirteen million eight hundred and ninety- 
one thousand eight hundred and seventy-nine dollars 
and sixty-one cents ($13,891,879 61.) 

But this balance,as well as that estimated to remain 
in the Treasury on the Ist of July, 1860, will be re- 
duced by such appropriations as shall be made by law 
to carry into effect certain Indian Treaties during the 

esent fiscal year, asked for by the tary of the 

terior, to the amount of five hundred and thirty- 
nine thousand and fifty dollars, ($539,350,) and upon 








e esti of the P General for the ser- 
vice of his ment the last fiscal year, end’ 
30th June, 1859, amounting to four million two hun- 


dred and ninety-six thousand and nine dollars, ($4, 
296,009. ether with the further estimate of that 
officer for the service of the present fiscal 
lng 30th June, 1860, being five million five hundred and 
twenty-six thousand three hundred and twenty-four 
dollars, ($5,526,324,) making an aggregate of tea mil- 


year, end- 


x. | 90, should Congress ado 


rees 
char, upon the Tre " 
mitted ton celf-a 


the teresting report upon the subject. 


009 26, 


rta’ 
service required by “9° 
mentation of the expenditures. It is 
to observe an increase of receipts 
ending on the 30th June, 1859, equal to $481,091 a. 
compased with those in the year ending on 30th June, 


It is estimated that the deficiency for the current 
fiscal year will be $5,968,424 04, but that, for the 
ending 30th June, 1861, it will not exceed $1,342,473 

pt measures of reform 
proposed and wages by the Postmaster-Generaj, 
Since the month of March retrenchments have been 
made in the expenditures amounting to $1,826,47) 
annually, which, however, did not take effect unti] 
after the commencement of the present fiscal q 
The peri seems to have arrived fof deter. 
mining the question whether this Department 
shall hesome & permanent and ever-increasing 
or shall be 1 
resume the self-sustaining policy which 
had so long controlled its administration, 
The course of legislation recommended by the 
Postmaster General for the relief of the Department 
it to its original Saopepienen, Gecerving of at 
oO lependence, ese ig of 
early and earnest consideration. oh 

In conclusion, I would again commend to the just 
~ pe A Congress the local interests of the Di 
trict of Columbia. Surely the city bearing the name 
of W. , and destined, I trust, for ages to be the 
capital of our united, free, and perous Confeder- 
acy, has strong claims on oar favorabi 


le regard. 
JAMES BUCHANAN, 
Wasutneron Cirr, Dec. 19, 1859, 
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Mr, Sewarp’s Retorn Speecu.—On his arri- 
val at New York, Mr. Seward received the for- 
mal compliment, due to his position as a Sena- 
tor and Ez-Governor, of having the Governor's 
Room at the City Hall placed at his disposal 
for the reception of his friends. In reply toa 
brief congratulation from the Mayor, Mr. Sew- 
ard made the following remarks :— 

“T do not mean to yield to the impulses of 
my feeling on this occasion, although I can 
scarcely conceive what could be more flattering 
to me than this generous reception in the me- 
tropolis of my native country, and under the aa- 
spices of the constituted authorities of the City; 
aevertheless, I am sure that any seeming insen- 
sibility to this cordial welcome would not only 
convict me of caprice, but would argue me 
ungrateful to the Divine goodness that permits 
me to enter again, after a long absence, u- 
broken circles of true patriots, affectionate kin- 
dred, and life-tried friends. [Applause.] Ia 
quiries have been addressed on all sides ani by 
all parties. I hope that thoee now listening to 
me are aware that I must be impatient to reat 
once more, and as soon as my yet die 
tant fireside, and therefore Iam sure that you 
will be content to receive very brief answers— 
at least on the present occasion— to those kind 
inquiries, I have, Mr. Mayor, met with no ac- 
cident by land or by water. With no serious 
hindrance in my way I have enjoyed good 
health in every season and in every clime. I 
bave met no unkindness anywhere, but, on the 
contrary, the respect everywhere entertained 
for my country has produced for me amung all 
classes and conditions of men _hospitalities 
which I shall remember with gratitude so long 
asI live. [Applause.] Mr, Mayor and fellow- 
citizens, in those Eastern regions, from which we 
derive our revelations of Divine truth, a para 





six | ‘ysis, which seems as if it were to be eternal, 


rests upon society, and leaves little else to be 
studied there than the sublime and affecting 
monuments which authenticate the evidences of 
our faith. [Applause.]} 

“ T have been able, in many instances, to com- 
pare the existing conditions of society in Euro- 
pean States with that existing there twenty- 
tive years ago, when [ had the fortune to visit 
the Eastern Continent. I think I can safely say 
that all the nations on that continent have 
more prosperity than they ever bave heretofore 
enjoyed, and are making decided progress in 
moral and materialimprovement. At the same 
time, it is most manifest that the institutions 
of government existing there which either are 
ancient, or founded and constructed on ancient 
principles, are not adapted to the exigencies 
and sentiments of the present day, and therefore 
it is that every country in Europe—the whole 
of Earope—seems to be at this moment balanc- 
ing between the desire for beneficial change and 
the fear of dangerous ianovation. Our politi- 


4|cal system, constructed at a later period and 


under better auspices, seems to be adapted to 
all the changes of national life, and to leave us, 
therefore, happily, free alike from the need and 
from fear of organic change. It must alwayé 
be difficult to determine how far we can lend 
encouragement to those who seek to reform the 
political institations of their countries, evet 
with the hope of benefit to them. Bat, Mr. 
Mayor and fellow-citizens, this, at least, we cal 
alwaye do—we can endeavour to conduct our 
internal affairs, as well as our foreign relations, 
with true candour, and justice and moderation, 
and co commend our better system of Govert- 
ment to the adoption ofall nations, by proving 
tbat that system is founded in public virtue, and 
that we are ‘as a city that is at unity with it 
self,’ while it seeks only by pacific and lawful 
means to promote the peace, prosperity, 
welfare, and happinese, and civilization of maa- 
kind.” (Applaase.) 





Tue Tea Tree 1 Inpia.—Mr. Henry Mano, 
an enterprising gentleman who lft Chiaa about 
five years ago, has introduced the tea tree to 
Southern India, having formed a plantation 00 
the Neilgherries, which is now flourishing. The 
Madras Government bas lately published an in- 
The plan- 
tation is situated above 2} miles above Coo 
noor, at an elevation of 6,000 feet, with an ex- 
posure to the north east, and contains about 
6,000 plants. The ground occupied is about 





four acres. The plantation ison aslope. The 
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forest land is found most suitable for the plants. The cultivation of tea 
in the bill districts of India seems to be pee fast, and ar 
are the iocalities recommended for European colonisation, we 

see India rivalling China in this trade, and sturdy Anglo-Saxon pick- 
ers depicted on the tea chests, instead of almond-eyed, long-tailed men 
of China.— Bengal Hurkaru. 











THE WINTER GARDEN. 
A NBW FIVE ACT PLAY ENTITLED 
“THE OCTOROON.” 


WALLACE’S THEATRE. 
si SATURDAY AND MONDAY, 
**EVERYBODY’S FRIEND.’’ ie 
cone): urday, ** Knocks and Noses.’? To conclude Monday, ia 
Man” ee rere ‘Jan. 34, will be produced (first time fin Am-rics) a new Comedy 
calied * Husband to Order.” To conclude with the “* Happy 








LAURA KEENE’S FRBATRS. rm 
Comedy, in three acts, of g' ioeal strength 
eutition eit PeNT RECA’ NONe On a Soursekaan is New Yorx.” Written by an 
‘American author, and illustrative of local scenes, characters, North and Eouth. 
Doors open at half-past 6, to commence at half-past 7. 





COMPLETE AND UNEXAMPLED SUCCESS 
oF THE 
GREAT MUSICAL COMEDIAN 
MR. SAM COWELL, 
Mr. Bateman has the pleasure te announce to the public that Mr. Cowell will appearevery 
ie — FRENCH THEATRE, 585 BROADWAY 
(or THE ITAN HOTEL.) 
Commencing on Monday, the 19th of Dec., the French Company having taken their leave. 


DUSSELDORF GALLERY, 

548 BROADWAY, aie 

OF 120 FIRST CLASS WORKS OF ART NOW EXH - 
Pa D PAUL AKERS)” (The eminent American Sculptor’s) fine statue of 
a “ DEAD PEARL DIVER,” 

WITH THE GREAT PAINTING BY “ ANDREA GASTALDI,” OF 
“PARISINA” 
rom LORD BYRON’S CELEBRATED POEM of that name are now on view. 
Open Day and Evening. Admission 25 Cents. 











ROSSITER & MIGNOT’S PAINTING 
“THE HOME OF WASHINGTON AFTER THE WAR.” 
ON EXHIBITION aT 
THE ACADEMY OF DESIGN, TENTH STREET, 
NEAR BROADWAY, 
From 9 A.M., to 5 P.M., and from 7 to 9 Evening?. 
Admission 25 Cents. J. McCLURE, 





PALMER’S STATUE, 
“THE WHITE CAPTIVE,”’ 
ON EXHIBITION AT 
SCHAUS’ GALLERY, 629 Broadway. 
Admission 25 Cents; Season Tickets 50 Vents. Open from 9 A. M. to 10 P. M. 


EXHIBITION OF PAINTINGS. 
INTERNATIONAL ART INSTITUTION, 
NO. 694 BROADWAY, COR. OF FOURTH ST. 
This select Gallery has lately received many new works, among which are: 


THE PORTKAIT OF ALEX. VON HUMBOLDT, in life size, by J. Scuraver, Berlin. 
“THE FORGOITEN TASK,” by Mever, von Bremen. 

“THE CHRISf{MAS TREE,” Cartoon, by Ta. Mintxor, Dusseldorf. 
“CHARLEMAGNE,” Historical Painting, y Pome Oxrstcke. Berlio. 

Open from 10 A.M., to 10 P.M. dmission Twenty-five Cents. 


He ALBION, 
NEW-YORK, SATURDAY, DECEMBER 31, 1859. 




















Trans-Atlantic. 

The late intelligence from Europe brought by the Arago which left 
Southampton on the 14th inst., is of little interest. In England it seems 
to be generally believed that Lord Wodehouse will assist Lord Cowley at 
the approaching Congress. Lord Wodehouse is not yet distinguished ; 
but he is understood to have creditably performed the duties of an Un- 
der-Sccretary of State for Foreign Affairs, and to have been discreet and 
careful in his mission to St. Petersburg after the close of the Crimean 
War. 

Mr. Roebuck has stirred the dying embers of the French invasion ex- 
citement, by boldly accusing in a public speech the Prince de Joinville 
of having made surveys of certain parts of the English coast, and with hay- 
ing forwarded his plans to the French government to facilitate a descent 
on our ehores. The Prince has made public denial of this statement, appa- 
rently without being able to convince everybody of his entire innocence 
of such a crime against hospitality. The ramours about the matter are 
not worth repeating, especially as, if Mr. Roebuck has a tittle of evidence 
wherewith to prove his case, be is the last man to flinch from making it 
public. We may therefore be content for the present to await further 
developments, or to accept the answer of the Prince.—What are called 
the very “ advanced” liberals, congratulate themselves on the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Atherton, Q. C. and M. P. for Durbam, to the Solicitor Gen- 
eralship, vacated by Sir Henry Keating’s elevation to the Bench in the 
room ot Mr. Justice Crowder, whose sudden death we recorded last week. 
Mr. Atherton is very “liberal,” and the place might have been filled 
with a gentleman of more Whiggish tendencies they feared. As the So- 
licitor General is not a member of the Cabinet, it does not seem a very 
important point even to those most tremulously anxious about the minis- 
terial measure of Reform. 

The report that the French Council of State are preparing a “ Bill” to 
reduce the Castoma duties, with the especial view of lightening the bur- 
then of taxation on necessary articles, will be gratifying intelligence to 
Free-traders. Ouae by one, and little by little, the continental nations 
are relaxing the stringency of their Tariffs as proof convinces them of 
the expediency of that course.—With regard to the Congress, nothing 
further is positively kaown than was communicated to the readers of the 
Albion last week. But rumours are not lacking. Among them are the assu- 
rances of the Times’ well informed Paris Correspondent, that Sweden had 
sent in an affirmative reply to the request of France, that she would be 
represented at the Congress. The Pope does not absolutely refuse to be 
represented at it, but he has an objection to appearing before what his Min- 
ister calls a tribunal. Ino the interview which the Nuncio has had with 
M. Walewski on the subject, the latter, it is alleged, protested that there 
was not the slightest intention of summoning His Holiness before a tri- 
banal, and that neither France nor any other Power following the policy 
of France, meant to interfere with His Holiness’ power as sovereign, 
or as head of the Catholic Church. Then again from Vienna the ru- 
mour comes that, as the treaty of Zurich modifies important parts of the 
Treaties of Vienna, Austria insists that all the parties who signed the 
Act of Convention in 1815 shall be admitted to the proposed Congress. 
Thus representatives of Tuscany, Parma and Modena ought to 
be invited, “as soon as these countries are in a state which 
is calculated to give a guarantee for their complete independence.” 
And farther, Austria seeks to have some well defined limits agreed 
on beforehand to the discussions of the Congress, as an indefinite exten- 
sion of its functions might lead to complications. 

The Provisional Government of Tuscany has, by allowing a discount, 
collected in advance the land tax for 1860, amounting to between 
6,000,000 and 7,000,000 of francs,—a large sum, the ready raising of 
which epeaks well for the public spirit of the people.—A telegram from 
Madrid recouats a Spanish victory over the Moors. There were ten 
thousand of these, 300 of whom were killed and 1000 wounded. The 
Spaniards had but 40 killed and 280 wounded. So the war 18 fairly be- 
gun. 
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the telegraph from Portland. Prince Metternich has arrived in Paris, 
and had an audience of the Emperor.—Sir H. Grant has accepted the 
command of the China expedition, and will take with him a strong force 
of Sikhs.—The Hon. Mr. Smith, P.M. G. of Canada, and Sir Cusack 
Roney, are in Europe, endeavouring to make arrangements with several 
continental governments for the transmission of mails to the U.S. by 
the Canadian Mail Steamers. ; 


The it’s Message. 

The duty of the President of the United States “ from time to time to 
give Congress information of the state of the Union” is one which is dis- 
charged not exactly, we believe, in the manner intended by the men who 
imposed it. lt would seem that they meant that the President should 
direct the attention of Congress, from time to time, and as occasion re- 
quired, to such matters as might appear to him to call for legislative 
action. The consequence has been, however, two regular messages a 
year :—formidable documents, rarely interesting, and not always very 
important. President Buchanan’s last, which we lay in extenso before our 
readers to-day, has the merit of being cautious, direct, and unprejudiced. 
Its calm and decorous tone contrasts strongly and most favourably, with 
the proceedings thus far of the body to which it is addressed ; and 
alibough the public mind throughout the Union is ina very excitable 
condition, this message, while it touches upon all the important poli- 
tical topics of the day, affords the slightest possible occasion of cavil or 
ground of agitation in any quarter. There has rarely been a message 
sent to Congress of late years, from all the views of which so few men 
engaged in political life would venture openly to dissent. 

As far as it regards the relations of the United States toward the Bri- 
tish Government, the meseage is all that could be reasonably expected. 
The San Juan affair is noticed in detail, and with manifest candour and 
fairnees of purpose. The President recites all the incidents which led to 
and followed the occupation by General Harney, even to the shooting of 
the hog, which he styles with dignified vaguenss “ an animal.” He states 
that General Harney’s purpose was “ to prevent the British authorities 
from exercising jurisdiction over American residents on the island, as 
well as to protect them against the incursions of the Indians.” He 
makes honourable menticn of the wise and discreet course of Admiral 
Baynes ; and he closes this part of his message by stating that the object 
of despatching Lieut.-General Scott to the scene of difficulty was * to 
carry out the spirit of the precautionary arrangement between the late 
Secretary of State and the British Minister, and thus to preserve the 
peace and prevent collision between the British and American autbori- 
ties pending the negotiations between the two Governments,” and that 
this object having been accomplished “ there is no longer any good rea- 
son to apprehend a collision between the forces of the two countries dur- 
ing the pendency of the existing negociations.” Thus, although the 
President expresses entire confidence in the validity of the title of the 
United States to the island, it is plain that the whole affair has been put 
back into the statu quo ante porcus et Harney, and that there is to be a joint 
occupation pending the decision of the Commissioners.— This is all very 
well, and we are happy to receive this assurance, almost needless 
though it be, that the most amicable relations are to be preserved 
between the two countries upon terms entirely honourable to them 
both. But we cannot fail to remark how much more convenient and 
decorous it is that a minister should rise in his place and give, in a few 
words (not the lees important b few, spoken, and unpremeditated), 
such an explanation as this, than that the head of a great nation should 
feel obliged in the course of a formal executive document to go over the 
details of such a petty affair, almost to the recording of the dying grunts 
and squeals of the bristling “animal” that nearly became the innocent 
causa tetemina belli. 

The part of the message next in importance to British subjects is that 
which relates to Mexico. The deplorable condition of that country is set 
forth fully and without exaggeration. How indeed could it be exag- 
gerated! It has been well said that this land, once the pride of the Spanish 
Empire, and regarded only in the last generation with sympathy and hope, 
“is now in the lowest depths of degradation, her government alternate 








relief in their unfortunate condition, the London Times, in a leading arti- 
cle upon the subject, says, that “ so far from expecting that Mexico will 
be able to keep a single province which the United States desire to pos- 
seas, the prevalent feeling is a kind of desire that the Americans may 
bring matters to a close by occupying the whole country.” The Times 
adds that to “ put this bastard Republic out of its misery,” and to “ re- 
store peace to an unhappy population, and security to foreign merchants 
and settlere......can only be done by some foreign intervention,” and 
that intervention must be “a declaration of war and the occapation of 
the country,” a step which the British Government do not feel called 
upon to take. Such must, however, be the termination of Mexico’s pre- 
sent distressful condition ; and how much better that it should be 
brought about by the regular and orderly action of an aggrieved power, 
than that it should be begun by fillibustering, to come to the same thing 
in the end. 

As to the remaining topics of the Message, Paraquay, China, and Cu- 
ba, ia their relations to this country, the Slave Trade, and the Post OF 
fice, they are without special interest to the bulk of our readers, and 
those who wish to know the President’s views upon them, are enabled 
easily to consult his own words by our division of the document into 


separate heads, 
ip 


PR usic. 


When Mr. Ullman found it necessary to publish a “ card,” for the purpose of 
assuring an incredulous public that only two performances could possibly take 
place at the Academy during the past week, owing to the fact that the house 
had been let for other purposes,—when the veracious Mr. Ullman did this, 
every one knew that some additional performances were in contemplation. 
This is what is cal!ed managing the public, and for which the “ little Napoleon” 
of Fourteenth Street enjoys so enviable a reputation. Ordinary people, who 

y their dollars at the doors, call it deceiving the public, but managing is un- 

oubtedly the right word. One of these days we shall learn our daties, and 
need less of the fatherly and very ungrammatical management of that excessive 
and superfluous manager, Mr. Ullman. 

The “ season” has been protracted through the week with indifferent sue 
cess. Miss Patti, the new —— donna, was the sole attraction, and succeeded 
in drawing one or two moderate houses; on the other evenings the benches 
were miserably deserted. Two reasons can be ascribed for this state of things ; 
first, the presence of the holidays, and the indifference of Santa Claus to things 
} toga: ;.and secondly, a growing dislike towards the present management by 
the public. The best performance was the “ Don Giovanni” brought out on 
Tuesday. Miss Patti was the Zerlina, and really interpreted the music of 
that charming little part with superior grace and elegance. The difficulty of 
the role lies in the absolute simplicity of the music, demanding voice 
and tenderness, rather than the executive skill with which the want 
of these qualities are so often covered. We were not prepared to 
hear so good a performance, or discover so steady a quality of voice 
in the new prima donna. The part of the little village coquette is de- 
cidedly one of the most acceptable of her impersonations. The artists who 
supported Miss Patti were in good voice, and contributed largely to a perform- 
ance which was good in all respects. Ferri was a passably good Don Giovanni, 
but lacked the gallant bearing of Signor Gassier in the part. Signor Stigelli, 
the new tenor, sang the sentimental music of Otfavio with feeling and with 
greater clearness of execution than we often enjoy. 

Our Boston friends are to be favoured with a visit from the Ullmann and 
Strakosch troupe, and for a month at least we shall be without opera. The 
opening feature of next season will be Halévy's “ Juiye.” 


—_—_— 


wranta. 


The dramatic history of the past week in New York, is a very holiday his- 
tory indeed. It has filled the pockets of the managers, and given the critics 
nothing todo. If I except (which I do not) the celebrated Fairy Folly of 
“ Knocks and Noses” at Mr. Wallack’s, and the revival of Mr. Joha Brougham’s 
“Miller of New Jersey,” at the New Bowery, I have absolately nothing what- 
ever to chronicle in the way of doings theatrical. 

But that simple word “chronicle” causes a sudden thought to strike me, 
which sudden thought it is, of course, my duty, as a man of spirit, instantly to 
‘put down.” The drama, as everybody knows, who reads the daily papers, has 
been in the Courts since I last communed with my enlightened public. Mr. 
George Jordan has been prosecuting Miss Laura Keene, and Mr. Boarcicault has 
been prosecuting Mr. Stuart. Into the merits of Mr. Jordan’s “ rough wooing” 
I shall not enter, as his case is not exactly a new one; nor shall I greatly 
dilate upon the points at issue between the Manager of the Win- 
ter Garden and the author of “London Assurance.” Bat the his- 
tory of the conflict between these latter personages brings to my recollec- 
tion a tale from one of the French medieval chronteles, which I shall inconti- 
nently preceed to relate. It at once affords a curious illustration of Mr. Philo 
sopher Chuck’s doctrine, that the same things constantly happen over and over 
again in this revolving world, and throws light upon Shakspeare’s immortal 
question of ‘‘ What’s ina name?” The tale I allude to is set forth at length 
(they were never brief in the middle ages, for the days had twice as many hours 





tyranny and anarchy, her people sinking yearly lower into the slough of 
ignorance and helplessness, her glorious capital with its palaces and 
churches going slowly to decay, and her land returning to a state of na- 
ture.” In this condition of affairs the United States and Great Britain 
have a great and positive interest for the present, and, with the whole 
civilised and commercial world, a greater contingent interest for the fu- 
tare. The amount of Mexico’s indebtedness to this and to the mother 
country is very large, and this debt it is impossible to collect under 
present circumstances, while, in addition, the lives of British subjects and 
American citizens whose business detains them in Mexico, are in constant 
jeopardy. The internal forces now at work seems to afford no hope of an 
amelioration of this state of things. From bad to worse seems to be the 
destiny of the land of the Montezumas; and it is very plain that until 
a strong and well directed power steps into the control of her affairs, 
and a morally healthy and physically vigorous race obtain 
possession of her soil Mexico will continue to wallow in her 
slough of despond, into the depths of which she could not go 
lower than she is at present. This being the case, we are not surprised 
that the President advocates a policy, the result of which would soon be 
the occupation of that country by the forces of the United States. He 
recommends that he shall be invested with the power to send a United 
States military force into Mexico, “to obtain indemnity for the past and 
eecurity for the future.” This he would accomplish by placing the Li- 
beral Government in power at the Capital and maintainiog it there, an 
achievement that would result, the President judges, in the full indem- 
nification of all reasonable American demands, in the protection of citi- 
zens of the United States resident there, and in the restoration 
of that settled government, without which intercourse with 
the country must remain as profitless as at present. There 
is reason to believe that Mr. Buchanan’s prognostications are well 
founded ; for the Constitutional Party in Mexico has always evinced a 
purpose to do justice and maintain order. The power which the Presi- 
dent asks, however, is one that will be hardly granted to him ; and it is 
one which is, in fact, greater than any prerogative of the British Crown. 
For it amounts in plain terms to the power of making war at his will, 
both he and his administration being entirely removed from direct re- 
sponsibility to the nation daring the prescribed term for which he is to 
hold office. Now, although the monarch of Great Britain nominally de- 
clares war, yet a war which did not carry with it the sympathies of the 
nation would overturn the Cabinet instantly, and ruin for ever the poli- 
tical prospects of the Ministers under whose auspices it was set on foot. 
On this ground alone, we may be eure that Mr. Buchanan asks io vain ; 
and in addition there are party interests and sectional feelings which 
will operate powerfully against any movement which would tend toward 
a war for the conquest or (to use a milder term) the occupation of 
Mexico. Yet we are sure that any step toward such an occupation of 
that country would be regarded with favour by the whole civilized 
world. Our readers may remember that several weeks ago we broached 
the same opinion, and now we find it coming back to us from very in- 
fluential quarters in England. For the British resident: in Mexico hay- 





A day’s later news by the North Briton, which called at Queenstown 


ing addressed a memorial to the home government praying for some 





then as they have now,) in the Chronique Normande of P. Cochon, an amiable 
garrulous little man, who hadn’t taste enough to be ashamed of his not very 
agreeable name, like Mr. H. in Charles Lamb's foolish-funny farce. And it rans 
| as follows. 

In the year 1404 there lived at the Court of King Charles a gentleman of good 
blood but not very gallant breeding, M. de Gueratviile, who utterly declined to 
give his hand in marriage (remember it was leap year) to a young lady of the 
Queen’s household, named Charlote, because, as he alleged, she was not his 
equal in rank. For advancing this objection M. de Gueratville was villané, 
Anglice reviled and made light of by a certain mignon, or exquisite, commonly 
known as “ le petit Boursicaut,” or “ Little Boursicaut.” De Gueratville was 
extremely enraged at this, and exchanged some very “ hot words” with this im- 

ertinent champion of female genealogy, the upshot whereof was that “ Little 

ursicaut,” watching his opportunity, *‘ suddenly rushed in” upon his adver- 
sary, and“ thrust him backwards over a chair, so that his foot became entangled 
in the same, and he fell heavily to the floor.” Him thus prostrate and helpless, 
‘ Little Boursicaut ” forthwith proceeded to maul at great advantage to himself, 
and finally seizing him by the long hair, which he wore somewhat in the fashion 
of the Merovingian Kiogs, “dragged him around the room with villainous 
vituperations,” the Queen and the Duke of Orleans meanwhile standing by, and 
“ holding their sides with laughter.” 

Naturally enough, when De Gueratville finally broke loose and regained his 
feet, he was in a towering passion, and ‘‘ going hastily out,” to repair damages, 
bade “‘ Boursicaut be on his guard, tor he should pay for this.” But “ Little 
Boursicaut,” elated with his victory and confident in his “ admitted cunning,” 
only jeered at his fallen foe, and “ fist la figue par son orgeul,” which, bein 
interpreted, means, put his fingers to his nose in his conceit and scorn. A 
this passed in December. On New Year’s Eve, just four hundred and fifty-five 
yearg ago this very night—(let me pay all my readers the compliments of the 
season)—‘ Little Boursicaut” went to a jollification in the town, and when he 
had “ filled himself with supper and wine, got on his mule, and followed by a 
page with a sword, and preceded by a variet with a torch, set out for the 
palace, crying out insolently, ‘ where is De Gueratville, the perjured fellow, I 
defy him to meet me.’” ‘his was all very fine in its way, but “the vain- 
glorious little man,” says the chronicler, “ bad no notion what was in store 
for him. He had not gone to the corner of the street, when lo! he was sud- 
denly rushed out upon, knocked from his mule, beaten and rebeaten (batu et 
rebatu), and dragged up and down in the gutter till he was both sick and sore.” 
And“ what for him was worse” Cochon goes on hardheartedly enough,“ though 
this was four years ago done, yet hath ‘ Little Boursicaut’ never had his revenge, 
and I doubt me never will.” 

Mutatis mutandis, here we have very much the whole course and final upshot 
of the relations between Mr. Stuart the manager and Mr. Bourcicault the drama- 
tist, as set forth in the courts of law and the newspapers in this month of De- 
cember, 1859. The case is a quaint one as it stands, I think, and I commend 
it to the curious in speculative psychology, only informing them that they will 
find the whole Chronique de Cochon very learnedly and agreeably edited by 
M. de Viriville in a handsome volume just issued by Delahaye at Paris. 


HAMILTON. 
oe 


HFatis And Fancies. 


The Court went from Windsor to Osborne to spend Christmas, _ 
The government of Hesse Cassel, as a mark of hostility to Prasia, has 
decided that its troops shall wear uniforms of the Austrian model, in- 
stead of heretofore the Prussian. —The four Liverpool merchants 
fare badly at the hands of their neighbours. Squibs and lampoons have 
been showered on them, and telegrams posted at the Stock Exchange, 
Liverpool, announcing that the Emperor Napoleon, delighted with their 
acuteness and penetration, has invited them to the Congress. 

The marriage of Lieutenant-General the Hoa. Thomas Asubarnham and 
the Hon. Miss Foley is fixed to take place early in February, 

At a recent méeting in London of the sbarebolders of the Bank of British 
North America, the directors declared a dividend for the balf year at 
the rate of six per ceat. per sunum, free of income tax. The prospects 
of all the branches are said to be good. The honorary degree of 
LL.D. is about to be conferred by the Dublin University upon Sir Hugh» 
M. Cairns, QC., and Sir J. Emerson Tennent. Mr. Whiteside is said to 
be also iucluded in the list, with Captain M‘Clintock, R.N., and Sir Joha 
Lawrence. Advices from Nice state that the Empress Dowager of 
Russia having expressed a desire to see Garibaldi duriog his late visit 

























October, before of 40, 
multitude ever assembled in Australia. The winner 
Buek) is a Victorian boree, and was scarcely named in the bet- 
—The Charivari publishes a caricature representing the Sul- 
up to bis neck In troubled waters, and, to all appearance, in danger 
of drowning from losing the support on which his feet rested, and which 
* is marked “ finances.” In his agony, he calls out for help, and a Euro- 
on the bank seems inclined to stretch to him a long pole, but which 
Giached “reforms.” The Sultan, however, seems to have no choice but 
to seize it, unless he makes up his mind to The Waterford 
Mail states that a memorial is now lying for signature at the County and 
City Club-House, and that when a sy t number of names have been 

affixed it will be forwarded to Lord Carlisle, praying for 

to form a volunteer corps in the city of Waterford. y k- 
lig is expected in Paris, and it is said to be the intention of the different 
scientific sections of the Académie to receive ber with the honours usual 
ption of royalty. The sketches and coilections of 
late Mr. Leslie, that admirable painter of the English and of the Ame- 
riean School of Art, will pass next year under the hammer of an auc- 
. It is purposed to build an hotel on some land adjoin- 
ing the London Bridge termini, which will contain 250 sleeping rooms. 
The returns of the different railways which have their termini at London 




















e, show that notless than 18,000000 of travel annually 
upon those lines, Mr. Cobden’s health is improving, and he has 
been advised by his physician to spend a short time at Cannes. It seems 


doubtful, however, whether he will be able to do so.————-A meeting 
of the shareholders of the Great Ship Company has been held in 
London for the pu of “ reviewing the past management, and re- 
~oeiving ye eoqgre which this maguificeut design can yet become a 
national glory, instead of a national di ”? It resulted in an ad- 
journment to the 6th of January. —The subscriptions to the Bru- 
nel memorial amount already to more than one thousand pounds-———— 
Lord Ebrington (eldest son and beir of Earl Fortescue) is called up 
to the House of Peers ———_—The Lime Light, which bas been seen in i's 
pe nt he seracee| every evening for some months past, in the scaffuld- 
ings of Westminster Bridge, is pronounced pure, penetrating, and contin- 
wous. It is also said to be cheap. Nothing could be more brilliant for 
light-bouse or for night signal ; and in the defence of fortified posts or 
towne it would be found of the utmost value. On the mountain Isel, 
near Ionsbrack, a monument to Andreas Hofer, is about to be erected, 
in answer, it may be inferred, to the new monument of Victory in prepa- 
ration for the field of Solferino. The design is in the Gothic style, 
twenty-five to thirty feet high, with entrance and windows. 
veral detachments of troops have passed through Paris on their way to the 
seaports for embarkation to China. They were apparently very gay, and 
occasionally cheered. It appears that the service is growing popular ia the 
army, and that the number of volunteers who offered themselves for the 
Chinese expedition was more (han double what was required. M. 
~Guizot, who is giving the last touch to the third volume of his memoirs, 
has lately received a very flattering compliment from bis townsmen, of 
the city of Nimes. The honorary presidency of the Academy of Nimes 
having been offered to him, he accepted the appointment. —A rail- 
way Is projected from the Northern part of London to the Bank. 
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A SNOW FLURRY IN NEW YORK. 


On Tuesday night Mynbeer Jack Frost paid us an old-fashioned holi- 
day visit, accompanied by such a train of nor’-west blasts as made it evi- 
dent that he bed not come merely to make a hight of ip bat Btay a. 
while with bie Dutch friends hereabout, and perbaps settle snugly down 
into Winter quarters. Yesterday morning there was, in sooth, “ a nip- 
ping and eager air ;” the milkman’s fluid froze in bis can, and his cheery 
call stuck in bis throat, like Macbeth’s Amen ; the breath of the ruddy- 
faced clerks and merchants, who filled the store-ward bound cars, frosted 
itself on the windows in as fair clistening diamonds as ever dropped 
from mouth of good little maiden in a fairy tale ; the train of nor’-west- 
ers abovenamed brought with them mantles of dark, gray clouds, over- 
spreading the sky, and before noon the snow-flakes came burrying down 
—not, as oftentimes in stiller days, large, spangled and feathery—but 
sbarp and quickly, and patiering against every window in “ flaw blown 
sleet.” 


The storm should have happened two days earlier to have given us 
the hopeful chances of the old proverb : 

When Christmas is white, 
Ye graveyard is lean ; 

But fat is ye graveyard 
When Christmas is gregp. 

Bat, though Christmas wes barren of snow, the past month has been 
‘or the most part, clear and dry enough to avoid the surfeiting of grave- 
yards, and we believe the health of the city was never better than at the 
present moment. 

It was announced on Tuesday evening that the ice on the skating- 
pond ia the Central Park had been cleaned, and would be flooded that 
night. The excessive cold glazed it beautifully, and the hundreds who 
made their way thither at an early hour yesterday morning found it io 
better condition for skating than it has hitherto been this season, The 
winds were icy, but this glorious exercise defieth the north winds, and 
maketh the face to glow against the sleety blast. Soon the pond was 
alive with skaters, mostly P hewew. who laboured somewhat on the up- 
ward route, but came south before the gale, witb the swiftness of an ar- 
row, aod with that excellent thrill which no stay-at-home ever experi- 


ences. 

By aod by, when the wind blew more lustily, laden with the first spies 
of snow army, it was inspiriting to see how the ekaters held their 
own egainst the enemy ; bow the merry laugh and load hallo rang _mu- 
sically above the clamour of the gale ; how the sleet struck the clear, 
glistening ice, only to slant and glide off and away till it formed a por- 
eelain terrace along the southward rim ; bow, sticking here and there, it 
laatly made little ridges on the surface, against which efisoons some ra- 
pid skater would catch and stamble—sliding, full length, “a rod, perch, 
or pole ;” how, gradually, to one after another, the more thickly driving 
equall, or the healthy appetite—to give which this sport is your best 
tonic—called up thoughts of glowing grates and cold mince-pies at 
home. And so, at 1 o’clock, the pond was almost deserted, and thoughts 
of “ the sledges with their bells, silver bells’’—of snow-drifts and snow- 
boots, and furs—of the shivering poor, houseless, or in dark, freezing 
cellars—of all the merriment, labour, and woe, that a beavy snow-storm 
brings to the great city—such thoughts as these seemed next the order 
of the day. 

When, presto! what a change. The wind veered round ; the clouds 
floated mostly away ; the snow-squall ceased ; the thermometer fell ; 
people took their lunch ; at 3 o’clock the cry was: Away to the Pond 
again! Soon the ice was once more crowded with skaters; the avenue 
cars brought notonly the hundreds of the morning, but thousands and 
¢ housands, too many to count and too scattered to calculate, and the 
shores of the Pond again rang with burrabs from young and old. 

Excellent management has characterised the Central Park improve- 
ments from firet to last, and no one feature of their importance to New 
Yorkers has been as yet so fully and practically appreciated as the 
laxary of a ekating-pond. A vast number of young Kaickerbockers 
have learned this beautifal art, which boys, with their wholesome instinct, 
80 eagerly attempt and so quickly achieve. As many more middle-aged, 
and even gray-baired citizens, have revived a sport that was the glory 
of their youtbful Wintere, ere yet the march of brick and mortar bad 
filled ™p the pond above the canal, or countless steamers broke the i¢e 
along the Noith River shores—On Wednesday night the sharp, clear, 
cold weather gave evidence that at least another day would be added to 
the Yule-tide carnival of ekatere.— Tribune. 


ee 


A Smatt Vesseu ror 4 Lone Voracs.—Many of our readers will re- 
collect reading the particulars in our columns, some time ago, of the 
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watery and e 
like a child.” We are to t 
their little craft, have arrived safe at Cape 
tered frightful weather, the Helen 
buried in the seas. There was no 
relaxation e have proved fatal, and so far on tais perilous voyage 
intrepid skill triumphed over a step that seemed censurable for te- 
merity, and Captain Breckon has every confidence in the successful ac- 
com ment of the least hazardous part of the voyage. We hope on the 
return of the gallant captain he will meet with a more enlarged sphere 
for the display of his talents, and one more befitting his worth.— Liver- 





A Srory or tae Rirte Movement.—Lord Elcho has been amon; 
most strenuous Doeryrey of volunteering, and most dili 
under General Hay, at Hythe. Lord is ‘an old crack deer- 
stalker ; and to bis mortification he found, at Hythe, strive as he would, 
he could not get into the first-class; Amopg his more successful com- 
petitors was a by-no-means distioguished-loo Londoner—a true son 
of Cockneydom—who gradually outstripped all fellow shooters and 
ended by carrying off the first prize. The was evidently no 
novice at ball practice, yet-he was, just as evidently, the last man ia the 
world likely to have bad any abooting in the deer foreat, Lord Elcho, 
curious to earn how he bad gained his proficiency, asked him how he 
had acquired it? “Oh,” was the anpretending reply, “on cats in my 
garden, at Brompton ;” a echool that must have appeared singularly 
narrow, as well as undignified, to the lord of deer forests.— Manchester 
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Tue Parxcess Anna Saprena.—The family of Prince Czartoryski, the 
Polish emigration, and, indeed, the whole of Poland, has jast euffered a 
painful loss by the death of the Princess Anna Sapieha, mother-in-law of 
Prince Adam Czartoryeki. This noble lady breathed her last in Paris on 
the 26th of November last, in the 86th year ofherage. . 

The deceased, who belonged to the most illastrious families of Poland, 
was born in 1772., Her father, Count Andrew, Zamoyiski, Grand Chan- 
cellor of the Crown of Poland, enjoyed the reputation of being the most 
noble and upright character of the reign of Stanislas Augustus. After 
the violent seizure of the persons of the senators of Poland by the Rus- 


Se- | sian troops in 1767, he resigned the seals and withdrew into private life, 


whence he was, however, subsequently again called forth by the voice of 
his country, which intrusted to bim digest of a code of laws. 

In 1794 the Princess married, at Zamosc, Prince Alexander Sapieba, 
who was born at Strasbarg, where, driven by the misfortanes of Poland, 
his father had sought refuge. Inconeequence of the hope of the assistance 
of France having been held out to his country, Prince Sapieha entered 
the service of Napoleon L, but his life was terminated prematurely in 
1812. Two children—the Princess Anna, afterwards married to Prince 
Adam Czartoryski, and Prince Leon Sapieba—were the iesue of this mar- 

At the death o! her husband, the Princess devoted hereelf exclu- 
sively to the education of her children and to the administration of her 
fortune, which had suffered considerably in consequence of the disasters 
which bad befallen ber country. The daties to which she devoted her 
celf with unflagging constancy, fortified her soul and endowed her with 
rare sagacity in the management of affairs, without in any way quench- 
ing that + asm of the heart which enabled her, when circumstances 
required it, to rise above the midute calculations of prudence. During 
the campaign in Prussia she was seen in Paris kneeling at the feet of 
Koseiuszko, imploring bim to join the army of Napoleon I. 

After the disasters of Poland in 1831 Princess Sapieha remained in the 
country, and by her efforts succeeded in saving some remnants of the co- 
loseal fortune of Prince Czartoryski ; and having joined his family in 
1836, she brought with her an accession to their pecuniary means, but 
never ceased to preach order and economy, without, however, closing her 
heart against the wants of her countrymen or of her country. In Paris 
she became, indeed, as it were, the cashier of all the charitable and use- 
ful institations connected with the Polish emigration, and whenever a 
public or a private want was felt, Princess Sapieba was sure to be applied 
to. Despisiog luxury and pomp, loving all that was good and beautiful, 
always at work, always surrounded by accounts, by lists, and by peti- 
tions, she knew how to refuse, and she delighted in granting favours; 
and she continues even beyond the tomb her public benefactions, having 
bequeathed a large sum to her children to be employed solely for public 
purposes. The serious and extensive studies to which she devoted her- 
sel during the whole of her life had greatly enriched her mind, and she 
conversed on all subjects with ease and fluency, and surprised her audi- 
ters by the solidity of judgment which in her was combined with great 
vivacity and imagination. 

De Qurxcey.—To the brief paragraph in our last week’s issue, in rela- 
tion to the death of De Quincey, the following from the Scotsman m ay be 
added: This announcement will excite a deeply sympathetic interest 
among all lovers of Eaglish literature throughout the world, With his 
departure almost the very last of a brilliant band of men of letters, who 
illuminated the literary hemisphere of the first half of our century with 
starry lustre—differing each from each in glory, but all resplendent—is 
extinguished. It is only the other day that a volame of Mr. De Quin. 
cey’s collected works appeared with his own corrections and notes, 
and, till close on the hour when it passed beyond our horizon, his pure 
and bigh intellect shone serene and clear as when in its zenith. Almost 
till the very last his perceptions were as vivid, his interest in knowledge 
and affairs as keen as ever; and while his bodily frame, wasted by suf- 
fering and thought, day by day faded and shrunk, his mind retained un- 
impaired its characteristic capaciousness, activity, and acuteness. 
Within a week or two he talked readily, and with all that delicacy of 
discrimination of which his conversation partock equally with his writ- 
ings, of such matters as occupied the attention of our citizens or of our 
countrymen ; displaying so much of elasticity and power that even those 
who had the rare privilege and opportunity of seeing him in those laf- 
ter days cannot be otherwise than startled and shocked by the seeming 
suddenness of his death. 

Yet he was full of years, having considerably passed the term of three- 
score and ten, and in him, if ever in any man, the sword may be said to 
have worn out its scabbard. Not only the continual exercise of the 
brain, but the extreme sensibility of his emotional nature, had so taxed 
and wasted his never athletic physical frame, that the wonder lay rather 
in his life having been so prolonged. Full of years, he hus also died full 
of honours such as he cared to win, leaving behind him the narfle not 
only of a profound scholar in the department he affected, but one of the 
greatest masters of Euglish pure and undefiled who ever handled the 
pen. He is the absolute creator of a species of “ impassioned prose” 
which he seemed born to introduce, and in which he had no prototype, 
no rival, no successor. In the free exercise of his rare and peculiar ge- 
nius, he swept with eagle plume through spheres far too ethereal to sus- 
tain a common flight; yet he soared not vaguely, but as bearing with 
serene and steady eye towards the ligut of trath, Nor, while familiar 
with all the mysteries of “ cloudland, gorgeous land,” was he less a de- 
nizen of our common earth, or less keenly alive to the influence of “ its 
smiles and tears.’”’ Indeed, as he admits in bis famous Confessions, Mr. 
De Quincey was only too susceptible to every touch of human sympathy, 
being endowed with such exquisite sensibility as thrilled with too ready 
and deep reeponse to every note of 


“ The still, sad music of humanity.” 


This overwrought sensitiveness it seemed to be that caused him to 
withdraw almost entirely from the society of even bis most esteemed 
friends, to shut himself up with his books and manuscripts, and to remit 
his seclusion only at rare intervals. For many months past he has re- 





sided in Edinburgh, preferring the town to his house at Lasswade, 
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ly in studied seclusion, Mr. De Quincey bad many 

1 be saddened by the announcement of his removal ; no 
one could even have easual intercourse with such a man without ever 
— cherishing towards him a feeling of kindly and admiring 
When his often feeble health and always uvcertain spirits permitted 
him in later years to mingle, at rarest intervals, in a small social circle 
at his own house, or elsewhere, he was always one of the most cheerfal 
of the party, touching every topic with the lights of his exquisitely deli- 
cate fancy, and enjoying, with catholic zest, now the’playful prattle of 
a child, and again the p. encounter of maturest wits. His conversa: 
tion bad an inexpressible cbarm—with all that beauty of language. sub! 
tlety of thought, variety of illustration, and quaintness of humour that 
d writings, his talk never became pedantic or degenerated 
into soliloquy or mocologue. It was that of a highly accomplished 
scholar and gentleman ; his whole manner and bearing bad something of 
almost chivalrous polish and refinement of tone, the result not more of 
intercourse with refined society than of his exquisitely considerate and 
courteous nature. A nature so deep and tender drew towards itself af- 
fection as largely as admiration ; and with profound esteem for the learn- 
ing, the power, the genius of the writer, will always mingle much of love 
for the man. It will be long before the literature of England can boast 
tenewal of such a rare combination of scholarship, of analytic force, of 
acute reasoning, and courageous speculation, with such imaginative 
power and deep all-embracing sympatby as this generation has the 
privilege of knowing in Thomas De Quincey. 


Scorrisn Men or Letrers.—The University of Saint Andrews bas sus- 
tained a loss in the death of the Professor of Logic, Mr. William Spalding, 
which took place on the 16th inst. He was not much known out of 
own country—though he had previously occupied achair at Edinburgh 
—until two years ago, when he published an “ Introduction to Logic.” 
This work is one of great thought and reading, and will remain associa- 
ted with the history of the science, as part of the discussion which had 
been, and still is, carried on as to its principles. To the list of good 
men gone from our side we bave now to add the name of Dr. George 
Wilson, the biographer of Reid and Cavendish, and frequent Corres- 
— of this journal. Dr. Wilson was the First Regius Professor of 

echnology in the University of Edinburgh, and Directer of the Indus- 
trial Museum of that city. Dr. Wilson was in no small degree the origi- 
nator of that Museum ; he gave to it his heart, his genius, and his hopes 
of success and fame. Six years ago he was appointed to the joint offices; 
and it was at that period that the long-delayed project of establishing an 
industrial museum for Scotland in Edinburgh was first seriously contem- 
plated by Government. A long strife succeeded to the first-idea~of: 
founding this institution, and it bas only very peers ny: put ona 
pee for commencing real operations. His loss is serious for ce young 

nstitution. Besides the Lives of Reid and Cavendish, Dr. Wilson had 
written an “Elementary Treatise on Chemistry,” “Researches in Co- 
lour-Blindness,” and the “ The Five Gateways of Knowledge.” He was 
born in Edinburgh in 1818. The world has lost in him—at the early 
age of forty-one—a good man and a most wortby servant of science.— 





Appointnurents. 


The death of Earl de Grey would, under ordinary circumstances, have placed 
a Blue Ribbon at the disposal of her Majesty ; but, says the Observer, in con- 
ey of the gracious gift of an extra Garter by the Queen to Lord Derby, he 
will now occupy the vacant stall in St. George’s Chapel, at Windsor, and the 
Pred oo een Ti stend of thenema ber, and y will not be 
filled up.—Wailter Aston Blount, Esq., Chester Herald to be Norroy, King of 
Arms, v. Laurie, promoted to be Clarencenx, King of Arms.—Major Esmonde, 
late of the 18th Royal Irish Regiment, to be Assistant Inspector-General of Con- 
stabulary in Ireland. Major E de is a ber of an old Roman catholic 
family in the county of Wexford, and distinguished himself in the Crimean war. 
—Ma). Lumsden, of the B]. Army, and Maj. Green, to be C.B’s.—Hugh Fortescue, 
Esq. (commonly called Viscount Ebrington), to the House of Peers, as Baron 
Fortescue, of Castle Hill, in the county of Devon.—E. 8. Dendy, Esq., Rouge 
Dragon Pursuivant of Arms, to the office of Chester Herald.—G. BE. Adams to be 
Rouge D: n.—Mr. William Atherton, Q.C., M.P., to be Solicitor-General, v. 
Sir Henry Keating to the judicial bench. The learned gentleman is the son of 
the late Rev, Wm. Atherton, a distinguished Wesleyan minister, and some time 
poctient of the Conference, his mother being a daughter of the late Rev. Walter 
onson, a clergyman of the Established Church of Scotland. He was born in 
Glasgow in 1806, and was married in 1843, to Agnes Mary, the second daughter 
of Mr. Hall, the chief magistrate of Bow Street. In 1839 he was called to the 
bar by the Inner Temple, having during the previous seven years practised as a 
special pleader. He has represented the-city of Durham since 1852, and is what 
may be considered a very advanced Liberal, being in favour of the ballot, a 
large reform in the law, the removal of all religious disabilities, and the exten- 
sion of the suffrage.—R. Mollison Cutler, Alexander Keith, Henry G. Pineo, 
William M‘Keen, Richard A. M‘Heftey, and John Holmes, to be Members of the 
L. C. of Nova Scotia,—Rutherford Alcock, Ezq., now H. M. Cons. General in 
Japan, to be H. M. Mivister and Consul-General in Japan.—Sir William Snagg, 
Kat., and E. Bowman Dyett, Esq., to be M. C. of Montserrat—James Da’ 
Forbes, D.C.L., to be Principal of the University of Saint Andrews, y. Sir David 
Brewster, resigned.—The commissioners appointed to inquire into and report 
upon the measures which it may be expedient to take for maintaining and im- 
roving the health of all ranks of H. M.’s army serving in India, are :—Right 
on. Sidney Herbert, M.P.; Major-General Sir R. J. Hussey Vivian, K.C.B, ; 
Col. Sir Proby T. Cautley, K.C.B.; T. Alexander, Esq., C.B.; Col. E. H. Great- 
head, C.B. ; W. Farr, Esq., M.D. ; J. R. Martin, Esq. ; J. Sutherland, Esq., M.D. 


Arutp. 

Tue Armstronc Guys.—The War department has decided to appoint 
a Lieutenant-Colonel as Inspector of Artillery, whose duties will be con- 
fined to the proving and examination of the Armstrong and other ord- 
nacce manufactured in the Arsenal, preparatory to their being distri- 
buted for service. This arrangement has been adopted in compliance 
with the special request of Sir Wm. Armstrong, in order to relieve the 
important duties of the department, which is now in fall progress fur the 
stipulated number of guns by the end of the year, the whole of which will 
be completed without fail. A new arrangement will then be entered 
into, when the whole of the machinery erected in the new branch of the 
establishment will be ready for use, so that the department has under- 
taken to turn out three guns per day, to be handed over at that ratio to 
the proof department, in readiness for service, after the commencement 
of the new year. Additional batteries of Armstrong guns have been 
proved at Woolwich with perfect satisfaction. They were subsequently 
removed in cases to the military store department, to be packed for im- 
mediate transmission by the overland route to China. The total number 
now ready for the expedition, and which will be dispatched immediately, 
amounts to 30. ‘ 

War Orrice, Dec. 13.—18vh Lt Drags: Lt Hesketh to be Adjt, v Saunders, 
who res Adjtcy only. Rl Artil: Ast-Surg Steuart, Steff, to be ast-Surg ; Ast- 
Surg Richmond, Staff, to be Ast-Surg Ist Ft: Lt Hill, to be Capt, v Gregory, 
ret. 6th: Lt Cumberland, 75th, to be Lt, v Allfrey, who ex ; En Helyar, 82d, to 
be En, v Marchant,ex. 8th : En Bannatyne to be Lt, v FitzGerald, ret. -20th : 
Capt Warren to be Maj, v Brvt Lt-Col Butler, ret; Lt Gethin to be Capt; En 
Smyth to be Lt. 2ist: Lt Henderson to be Capt, v Smelt, ret ; En Browne to 
be Lt. 23d: Ens Talloch, Liddell, and Sadler, to be Lts. 25th Byt-Lt-Col Al- 
lan, Slst, to be Lt-Col ; Capt Walker to be Maj: Maj Best, h-p Unat, to be 
Maj ; Cap Hallowes, 18th, to be Capt ; Lts to be Capts: Harvey, O’Hea, Wil- 
kinson, 8Ist, Helsham, 53d, Cooper, 27th, Gordon, 61st, Horne, 48th, Cameron, 
72d, Magrath, 84th, Elliott, 33d Lt ; Ea Coleridge, 42d, to be Lt ; Surg Robin- 
son, Staff, to be Surg ; Ast-Surg Creasy, Staff, to be Ast-Sarg ; Ast-Surg Mar- 
key, Staff, to be Ast-Surg. 29th: Bvt-Lt Col Wheeler to be Lt-Col, v Stewart, 
ret on f-p ; aang SEEN | ee Se 4ist: Lt Maude 
to be Capt, v Hamilton, ret ; En Mitchell to be Lt. 52d : Lt Graves to be Capt, 
v Dick, dec; En Pidstey to be Lt; En Dowler, 23d, to be En. 67th: Surg 
Lamprey, M.B., Staff, to be Sarg, v Parr, ex. 69th: Lt Anderson to be Ca 








v Briggs, ret; En Beames to be Lt. 73d: En Armstrong tobe Lt. 76th: 

Batler to be Lt, v Field, ret. 88th: Surg Fraser, Staff, to be Surg, v Dunlop, 
'— Ast-Surg Skene, M.D., 

Brevet—Bvt-Maj Lockbart, 78th, to 


ex. Ist WI Reg: En Bourke to be Lt. 
to be Surg, v Surg-Maj Roe, 











get on 3 
be Lt-Col ; Moj Ballard, Bombay Eng, 
to be Maj. 


be Lt-Col ; Capt Carmichael, 9th Ft, 
































1859. 
New Books. 

Among the beaatiful volumes ‘which the season has brought forth not 

one will more t'the'eyé; or Maury, Sa teesy taste, of the genuine 
book lover than The Miscellaneous Works of Sir Philip Sidney, which has 
just been published by T. 0, H. P. Burnham of the well-known “ Anti- 
quarian Book Store” in Boston. The volume contains all of Sidaey’s well 
known works, except the“ ? and the translation of the Psalms, and 
also some minor pieces whieh have hitherto remained in manuscript in the 
British Museum, and fourteen letters to the Earl of Leicester, now printed 
fér the first time. The editor, William Gray, has executed his task with 
faithfulness and discretion.» He has modernized Sir Philip’s speliing, 
but, as far as we have observed, has retained all the peculiarities of 
language and rhythm which belong to the author and the period at 
which he wrote. The Notes are: sufficient, though comparatively few ; 
and the memoir which introduces the volatne is the best that has yet been 
written. It will hardly be supplanted by any other ; because it entirely 
fulfils its office.—It is not for us at this late day, and in a casual notice, 
to criticise the writings of the all-accomplished knight for whose death 
christendom went into mourning ; but we direct the attention of such of 
our readers as have not yet read the Defence of Poesy to that noble spe- 
cimen of our early critical literature. They will be astonished to find 
how clear a perception of the cardinal canons of art people could have, 
who (if they chose) spelled “wife” yf and “ship” schyppe. The volume 
is in fact full of interest to the lover of literature for its own sake ; and 
the letters now newly printed are very valuable for the glimpses which 
they afford us of Sir Philip in his family relations. The style in which 
the book is printed reflects the highest credit upon its publisher and upon 
its printers, Messrs. Houghton & Co., of the Riverside Press at Cambridge, 
where, indeed, we find that all the books that are really beautiful as books 
—that is, irrespective of illustration—are printed. The paper, the press- 
work, and the chaste ornamentation make the volume quite a model in its 
kind.—But we must take another opportunity to show by reference to 
this book and some others, how much the Riverside Press is doing for the 
art of printing in America. 

From Boston we have also another English classic, in an exquisitely 
beautifal dress. Mr. Veazie of Cornhill, sends us the Essays of Elia, 
printed at the Riverside Press, and ia a volume of the convenient size 
and elegant form, in which he issued Disraeli’s “Curiosities of Litera- 
ture,”? and Barton’s “ Anatomy of Melancholy.” The admirers—we may 
better say the lovers—of Charles Lamb, will be delighted at the sight of 
the works on which his fame chiefly rests, in this beautiful garb, which we 
say with knowledge, is by far the handsomest in which they have ever 
been presented. At this rate, we shall soon have a library of Englisch 
Classics published in Boston in a style that will put the Londoa book- 
sellers to the blush. The London Atheneum hae confessed as much in a 
notice of Mr. Grant White’s edition of Shakespeare—of which more anon. 

Beckman’s “ History of Inventions ’’ was an excelleat book in its day, 
and it still has value and interest. But it lags far behind the age ; and 
within the memory of the generation which is now conducting the affairs 
of: the world the discoveries of science have been applied to the every 
day use of man in a series of inventions which make this age one of the 
most remarkable io this regard since the revival of learning. It is to supply 
to the widest class of intelligent readers, and especially to the young, the 
information which they naturally crave as to the great inventions of this 
century, that the author has prepared the volume before us. He has ex- 
ecuted his task with knowledge and tact; and has presented a succinct 
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same zest with which we open the Traveller or the Deserted Village for 
the five hundredth time; and we can never get through a ten minutes’ 
speech without quoting the Vicar of W. And yet we must say 
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frankly that we never understood Goldsmi 

have been vexed at his weakness and have blushed at his bluoders. We 
had always wished he could have thrown off his and had never 
put on his bloom-coloured coat. That he should not have known how to 
keep his money was not very wonderfal,—it is a professional weakness ; 
bat he might at any rate have thrown it away in better company. We 
have been more than once sorely troubled too by suadry little slips that 
savoured somewhat of moral obliquity ; and never been able to reconcile 
the elevation of his intellect with acts that far lees judges than 
we have characterised as mean and degrading. In short, with all our 
contempt for Boswell, we had been fairly Boswellised, and rauch as we 
loved Goldsmith, loved him somewhat iu despite of what we .hought our 
better judgment, 

Thanks to Mr. Irving, our doubts have all been solved, and we can 
love the kind, simple-bearted, genial man with as mxch confidence as we 
admire his writings. This overflowing of the heart, this true philosophy 
so interwoven with his whole nature whether he acts or speaks you 
find it as strongly marked in his actions as in his language ; that quick 
sensibility which makes him so keenly alive to all the pretty annoyances 
of bis dependent position, and that buoyancy of spirit which raises him 
above them, and bears him up on the wave while many a stouter heart is 
sinking around bim ; those ready tympatbies, that forgetfulness, that in- 
nate, unprompted, spontaneous philanthropy which, in the days of his 
prosperity as well asia his days of trial, was never belied by word or by 
deed,—all these we understand as we never understood them before, aud 
fee] how rare and beautiful they are. He was not wise in his own concerns, 
and yet what treasures of wisdom has he bequeathed to the world. Artless 
as an infant, yet how deeply read in human aatare ; with all his feelings 
upon the surface, ruffled by every breeze and glowing in every sunbeam, 
and yet how skilled in all the secret windings of the heart. None buta man 
of genial nature should ever attempt to write the life of Goldsmith : one 
who koows how much wisdom can be extracted from folly ; how much 
better for the heart it is to trust than to doubt ; how much nobler is a 
generous impulse than a cautious reserve ; how much truer a wisdom 
there is in benevolence than in all the shrewd devices of worldly craft. 

Now Mr. Irving is just the man to feei all this and to make you feel it 
too. He sees how weak Goldsmith is in many things, how wise in others, 
and he sees how closely his wisdom and his weakness are allied. There 
is no condescension in his pity, none of that parade which often makes 
pity tenfold more bitter than the sufferings which call it forth. He tells 
you the story of his hero’s errors as freely as he does that of his virtues, 
and in a way to make you feel that aman may have many a human 
weakness lie heavy at his door, and yet be wortby of our love and ad- 
mairation still. He bas no desire to conceal, makes no attempt to palli- 
ate. He understands his hero’s character thoroughly, and feels that if 
he can only make you understand it, you will love him as much as he 
does. Therefore he draws him just as he is, lights and shadows, virtues 
and foibles,—vices you cannot call them, be you never so unkind. At 
his blunders he laughs just as Goldsmith himself used to laugh in re- 
counting them, and he feels the secret of his virtues too justly to at- 
tempt to gild them over with useless embellishments. 

We have always fancied that there was a strorg resemblance between 
Goldsmith and Irving. They both look at human nature from the same 
generous point of view, with the same kiadly sympathies and the same 
toleraut philosophy. They have the same quick perception of the ludic- 
rous, and the same tender simplicity in the pathetic. There is the same 
quiet vein of humour in both, and the same cheerful spirit of hopeful- 
ness. You are at a loss to conceive how either of them cana ever have 
had an enemy; and as for jealousy and malice, and all that brood of 
evil passions which beset the path of fame so thickly, you feel that there 
can be no resting-place for them in bosoms like theirs. Yet each pre- 
serves his individuality as distinctly as if there were no points of resem- 
blance between them. Irving’s style is as much his own as though 





and intelligible account of modern inventions, and of the hanisms 
and processes by which they have been effected. He avoids unnecessary 
technicality, and illustrates his descriptions with diagrams. 

Messrs. Ticknor & Fields have just published a new edition of that 
model story of a model school-boy at a model school, Tom Brown at Rugby. 
This edition is from tbe sixth printed at London, and contains an inte- 
resting Preface by the author, and several outline illostrations. It is 
very prettily printed, as becomes a book which is sure to be read by all 
educated eyes, and shelved as a classic. 

From the same publishers we have a handsome edition af The Projessor 
at the Breakfast Table, with the story of Iris, by Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
known to all American readers as the Autocrat of the Breakfast Table. 
The papers which form this volume appeared, during the past year, in 
that excellent magazine the Ailantic, and were among its principal 
attractions. They are more narrative in purpose and spirit than the 
lucubrations of the Autocrat, and so less suited to the peculiar cast of 
the writer’s talent. Dr. Holmes writes best when he writes like a bril- 
liant, well instructed talker, and appears to least advantage when he at- 
tempts to sustain an interest in asinglesubject. But although the Profes- 
sor is hardly equal to the Autocrat, it is still a book most notable for its 
close observation of daily life, its dissection of character by a masterly 
turn of the scalpel, and its laying bare of hidden traits and carefully 
masked motive.—Hardly less so, too, for its portraiture, by instantaneous 
process, of New England types of men, women, and children. 

In Dr. Cummings’ Great Tribulation, which has been republished by 
Rudd & Carleton, there is comfort for all those people who believe that 
the contemplation of present and prospective affliction on a large scale, 
is a healthy and inepiriting occupation of the mind. The Great Tribu- 
lution through which the world is now passing, according to Dr. Cum- 
mings, began, according to the same authority, with the political trou- 
bles of 1848, and it is characterised by startling social, political, and 
physical conditions, by pestilential agencies in the air, by war, by com- 
mercial disaster, and by earthquake. That all these evils have befallen 
the world within the last ten years is undoubtedly true ; but it is equally 
trae that they have afflicted mankind more or less during every decade 
since the world began. Dr. Cummings thinks that the Great Tribulation 
will cease in 1867. This would be comforting, if we could only believe 
it. But we fear that the end is not yet, and that in 1868 there will be a 
fine opening for another Dr. Cummings and another Jeremiad. Thg 
Great Tribulation is written in an inflated, “ high pressure” style ; but 
passages of a certain sensuous sort of eloquence are not unfrequent in its 
morbid pages. 

In Biographical Studies, by George Washington Greene, which comes to 
us bearing the welcome imprint of George P. Putnam, we have a collec- 
tion of essays of that delightfal kind which mingles biography and criti- 
cism. The subject’ of Mr. Greene’s pen (we should call him Professor, 
were not the title too common for him,) are Cooper, Cole, Crawford and 


Irving, four men in whom America takes just pride, and of whom no one. 


is better qualified to write, by personal knowledge and capacity of appre- 
ciation than the author of this elegantly printed volume. To rare natural 
gifts and bigh culture, he adds the advantage ofa long residence in Italy, 
where he was surrounded by artists and works of art, while on his return 
to this country he stepped at once into its most distinguished literary 
circles. His book is just such a one as such a man might 
be expected to produce under such influences. Heartily appre- 
Ciative, though discriminating, expressive at once of wide sympathies 
and a cultivated taste, it places the eminent artists and authors to whom 
it is devoted, before us, with that kind of flattering justice which painters 
use, when they give us a portrait of a man with his best aud most char- 
acteristic expression. Bat a better notion of Mr. Greene’s book may be 
obtained from the following fine comparison of Irving and Goldsmith, 
than from anything that we can write about it. 


Goldsmith had never written, and his pictures have that freshness about 
them which nothing but life-studies can give. He has written no poem, 
no “ Traveller,” no ‘ Deserted Village,” no exquisite ballad like The 
Hermit,” no touching little stanzas of unapproachable pathos, like 
* Woman.” But how much real and how much real pathos has 
he not written, edo not believe that there was ever such a descrip- 
tion of the song of a bird as his description of the soariog of a lark in 
“Buckthorn ;” and the poor old widow in the Sketch Book who, the first 
Sunday after her con’s burial, comes to church with a few bits of black 
silk and ribbon about her, the only external emblem of mourning which 
her poverty allowed her to make, is a picture that we can never look at 
through his simple and graphic periods without sobbing like a child. 
Poet he is, and that too of the best and noblest kind, for he stores our 
memories with lovely images and our hearts with humane affections. If 
you would Jearn to be kinder and truer, if you would learn to bear life’s 
burden manfully, and make for yourself sunshine where half your fellow- 
men see. nothing but shadows and gloom,—read and meditate Goldsmith 
and Irving. Aad if you too are an author, at-the first gentle acclivity 
or far upwards on the heights of fame, learn to turn backwards to your 
teacher with the same generous and fervent gratitude with which Irving 
at the close of his preface addresses himself to Goldemith in the noble 
language of Dante :— 


Ta se’ lo mio maestro, e ’1 mio autore ; 
Tu se’ solo colai da cui io tolsi 
Lo bello stile che m’ ha fatto onore« 


Thou art my master, and my teacher thou ; 
It was from thee, and thee alone, I took 
That noble style for which men honour me. 


Eager hands and eyes always await a new book by Charles Kingsley ; 
and they will not be wanting to his New Miscellanies, just issued by Tick- 
nor & Fields. Mr. Kingsley, though a clergyman of the established 
church and a man of letters, is emiaently a man of his day and one of 
progressive instincts, generous feelings, and wide sympathies. Hence 
his power and usefulness, both as a clergyman and a man of letters. In 
these new miscellanies he addresses himself to a large and various circle 
of readers, and treats his subjects with his accustomed union of thought- 
falness and downright common sense. From a paper on “ Great Cities, 
and their Influence for Good and Evil,’ we extract the following very 
sound and well put views upon the vice of drunkenness. 


The main exciting cause of drunkenness is, I believe, firmly, bad air 
and bad lodging. 

A men shall spend his days between a foul alley where he breathes sul- 
phuretted hydrogen, a close workshop where he breathes carbonic acid, 
and a close and foul bedroom where he breathes both. In neither of the 
three places, meanwhile, has he his fair share of that mysterious chemical 
agent: without which health is impossible, the want of which betrays it- 
self at once in the dull eye, the sallow cheek—namely, light. Believe 
me, it is no mere poetic metaphor which connects in Scripture, Light 
with Life. It is the expression of a deep Jaw, one which holds as true in 
the physical as in the spiritual world ; a case in which (as perhaps in 
all cases) the laws of the visible world are the counterparts of those of 
the invisible world, and Earth is the symbol of Heaven. 

Deprive, then, the man of bis fair sbare of fresh air and pure light, and 
what follows? His blood is not properly oxygenated ; his nervous energy 
is depressed, his digestion impaired, especially. if his occupation be se- 
dentary, or requires much stooping, and the cavity of the chest thereby 
becomes contracted ; and for that miserable feeling of languor and crav- 
ing he knows but one remedy,—the passing stimulus of alcohol ;—a 
passing stimulus ; leaving fresh depression bebind it, and requiring fresh 
doses of stimulant, till it becomes a habit, aslavery, a madoess. Again, 
there is an intellectual side to the question. The depressed nervous 
energy, the impaired digestion, depress the spirits. The man feels low 
in mind as well asin body. Whence shall heseek exhilaration? Notin 
that stifling home which has caused the depression itself, He knows 
none other than the tavern, and the company which the tavern brings ; 
God help him! 

Yes, ladies and gentlemen, it is easy toray, God help him; but it is 
not difficult for man to help bim also. Drunkenness is a very curable 
malady. The last fifty years bave seen it all but die out among the up- 
pef classes of this country. And what has caused the improvement? 

Certainly, in the first place, the spread of education. Every man has 
now a hundred means of rational occupation and amusement which were 
closed to his grandfather ; and among the deadliest enemies of drunk- 








enness we may class the printing press, the rallroad, and the importa- 
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and foreign science, which we owe to the late forty 
can find plenty of amusement now, beside the old = 
of sitting round the table and talking over wine. Why should not 
poor man share in our gain? Bat over and above, there are causes 
simply physical. Our houses are better ventilated. The stiffing old 
four-post bed, has given place to the airy, curtainléss one ; and what is 
more than all,-—we wash. That morniog cold bath which foreigners 
consider as Young England's strangest superstition, has done as mach, 
believe me, to abolish drankenness, as any other cause whatsoever. 
Witb a clean skin in heelthy action, and nerves and muscles braced by 
@ sudden shock, men do not crave for artificial stimulants. I have found 
that, cxteris paribus, a man’s sobriety is in direct proportion to his 
cleanliness. I believe it would be so ia all classes, had they the means, 

And they ought to have the means. Whatever other rights a maoh 
or — to have, this at least he has, if society demands of him that 
should earn his own livelihood, and not be a torment and a burden to 
his neighbours. He has a right to water, to air, to light. In cena 
ing that, he demands no more that nature has given to the wild beast | 
the forest.. He is better than they. Treat him, then, as well as God 
has treated them. If we require of him to be a man, we must at least 
put him on a level with the brutes. 


From New Books to Old is a short step and one naturally taken ; al- 
though every new book does not become an old one. For as some art 
critic has cleverly said about “old masters,” that they are not good be- 
cause they are old, but old because they are good, so about books, those 
which still live in the memories of men, although they were written and 
published for by-gone generations, have this vitality because of some in- 
herent excellence. But it is not every old book which is valuable and 
much sought after that a publisher an reissue with hope of profit, and 
therefore there is a demand for old editions. This demand bas rapidly 
increased in America within the last few years, and it has been at once 
stimuleted and satisfied by the importations of Mr. T. W. Reeve of Ful- 
ton St., whose well known establishment is the daily resort of men of 
letters, librarians, book-collectors, and bibliomaniacs of whatever natare. 
We are doing those of our book-buying readers who do not know this 
place, and who wish to make their purchases cheaply, a real service by 
directing their attention to Mr. Reeve’s very large and very varied ool- 
lection, from which we have known real literary treasures to be obtained 
at a comparatively small price. His recent additions to his shelves are 
large and of unusual interest. 


Hine Avts. 


“CHEAP ART.” 


Art is grave and thoughtful work for grave and thoughtful men ; and 
to be worthy of this it must have meaning and object, or, what is the 
same, in the modern phrase critics have borrowed from the French,—mo- 
tive. Everything thut is merely pat for itself in a picture, merely to fill 
in, or as a petty or irrelative accessory, is meaningless, purposeless, and 
not art. If this is the case in mere detail, how much more so is it when 
a whole picture has no meaning and no purpose? To be good art, then, 
a picture must have a motive ; no eick, puling one that weakens a feeble 
fancy, but a wholesome salted thought, or the suggestion of a thought, 
Therefore a picture, to take an instance, which shall represent two doll- 
like young females seated in an unfurnished apartment, the hall of a 
mansion we may say, where one of them fondles the other in the most 
foolish manner, is not art at all, although a man of reputation doesit. The 
thing is sickly, emasculated, and foolish. To make the subject vital te 
us, it should have soul and passion. The girls should not have posed 
themselves so elegantly. The one might have been weeping and the 
other at her knees ; but neither sympathy nor consolation is given or re- 
ceived in any such manner in this working-day world of ours. Instead 
of the silly simpers or vacant expressionless eyes, we would have red 
lids and quivericg lips ; instead of the uarampled lace and weli-smoothed 
hair, bruised garments and dishevelled locks. Toa grief which finds no 
more ardent expression, healthy hearts have no sympathy to give. The 
dolls will get over their doll-like sorrows, and we pass them with a 
sneer. 

This is one kind of bad art, but there is another which is still worse, 
becansoe. it refers to somotbing graver than the sick sentiment we have 
just condemned. A man shall take a household grief, the death of some 
one come loved—say a daughter dying of consumption—and make out 
of this holy sorrow popular and vulgar capital ; take the human heart to 
the shambles and sell it, you may so say. Let us conceive the picture. 
This is my daughter dying of slow disease. She lies before me, idle and 
vacant, not seeking my eyes with hers that soon shall glisten with tears 
no more, not affirming her love or her hope of hereafter by mutely elo- 

uent looks. Far from it : she has posed herself with a due regard to the 
falling folds of her dress, has not forgotten the fair contrast that little 
neck ribbon of purple tint has to her pale face ; smoothed her hair to the 
neatest, yea, not forgotten to show the glittering tip of her boot. As if 
I, her father, cared for ribbon or robe, or hair, that the death-damps shail 
sleek soon enough. This is my fading child, but whatami? If I could 
experience surprise in such acase, it would be to find myself a etolid, bald- 
headed, acquiline-nosed old gentleman, seated steadfastly in a chair, wear- 
ing my best black coat, and the cleanest of collars. My boots undeniably 
Day and Martin’s, and I am “ reading the Scriptures” out of a bran new 
family Bible. Yes, but reading them in sach a way, that (mercifal pa- 
tience !) you would think I bad a daughter died every day, and that I 
expounded some foolish historical fact, instead of pouring fourth the 
words of life, and death, and Christ, and hope everlasting. I am in deep- 
est black, not only because my painter thinks that the most respectable 
wear, but because I have just lost my wife, whose grave (poor dear !) lies 
fall in view in the churchyard, which gives incident to the prospect from 
my window. And in order that I should not forget what churchyards are 
for, there goes a walking funeral in at the gates. I’m a highly respect- 
able man myself, and there’s no fear of either wife or daughter bein 
buried with less than three morning coaches ; that isa comfort. Bebi 
my dying daughter stands a bired nurse and my other darling,—if that 
be she, indeed who looks as if she conceived herself already heiress of her 
sister’s clothing, and schemed to make them suit her own figure. Such 
horrid thoughts come upon one before a heartless sham picture ! 

Now I remember a picture of this subject that did my heart more 

justice. 
‘ My daughter was dying indeed—it was her last day, and I forget even 
what was the colour of her dress, all her face looked so holy and happy. 
Did I sit respectably at a distance in my best black coat? No, I think 
not; indeed, I had been up all night, aad perhaps my eyes were a little 
weak with tears; I can hardly tell. The thin, thin face of my dear was 
all I saw, pale aud yellow-sick, like old ivory, for the hot red spot had 
gone from her cheek ; so that when I passed my hand over the great 
hollows that had been erst so fair and full, her skia was moist and chill. 
Her eyes were clear and not buraoing bright, and so like her mother’s 
that the sight of my own lean, large-veined hand, which trembled on 
her face, startled me with the remembrance of how long ago she had 
been dead. Here was my other darling dying too. I kuelt be:ide her, 
and her band was on my neck, (truly, I forget the collar). I had been 
reading the Bible, and the book lay uuder my elbow by her pillow ; but 
we were now talking in the last hour, and she told me that which I can 
never tell,—no, not even think of without tears. There was no hired 
nurse in the room, stirring gruel and jarring me with her alien tread ; 
no cold-eyed sister, but instead a girl whose noiseless sobs shook the 
couch. There was no churchyard out of the wirdow ; indeed the cur- 
tains were drawn nigh together, most of the light coming softly on the 
face of my child. I dare say you might have seen that I was bald, and 
stooped with age a little ; but if you had seen her face this would not 
have taken your eye. : . 

We shall select an instance in another art, where the mis-reading of 
nature has been even more palpable. P 

There was erected. two or three years ago, a statue to Sir Charles Na- 
pier, the “ Hero of Scinde,” in Trafalgar Square :—probably there ne- 
ver was an occasion so peculiarly demanding the exercise of the highest 
faculty of art as this. The mere figure of a great man—to convey to 
the spectators an apt idea of the subject—shodld’be a true representation 
of himself, We have long ago repudiated the preposterous fashion of 
dressing our statues in the Roman costume ; and, with equal force, the 
silly idea of nude statues bas been expléded. It was a great step when 
this point was achieved, and the scu)ptors compelled to show the man in 
the costume of his age. But to do this so that a work of art should im- 
prees the beholder, it fs imperative that some characteristic, or eminently 
expressive actiofi and attitude, should be given to the statue; otherwise 
the whole thing is staltified by its own tameness ; and the result is, that 
no 3 idea of the eubject’is conveyed than would be given by taking 





| ao Ordinary man from the pavement and putting him on a pedestal. 
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@Prds — of light summer fabrice to require that their goods shall have under- small steam engine, of a power equal to that of a man ; it serves for the 
“ Ah, you sbould have seen him before a fight! He was more like an preparation which their wearers will be preserved | P¥rpose of driving the propellers fore and aft, constructed on the screw 
old eagle than anything else! He’d draw himself forward and thrast out the dangers resulting accidental ignition, and that the laun-| Principle ; there are besides four ny | planes, which may be 80 ad- 
hig head and look out, just as a great bird does; putting his feet to the | dress also shall employ the tungstate solution of the domestic difficulty | Ju8ted a8 to make the apparatus rise or descend according to an inclined 
nd firmly, roffling bis plumage, and ready to strike with wing or | in obtaining the same desirable result of safety against fire.— Mechanics’ | Plane. It must be remarked that the model before us is not lar 

= His eyes glittered whee a steadfast light, and looked keenly round, | Magazine. enough to bear the weight of a man, and that the exhibitor consequently 


ready to attack at right or left.” 


Now we contend that our friend’s image of the 


lapier was the very antithesis of an old gentlemanly general, and there 
fore we bad better have had the “ old eagle,’”’ with the ruffled wings. 


nn 
SCOTTISH ANECDOTES. 


The new edition of Dean Ramsay’s “ Reminiscences of Scottish Life 
and Character,” is enriched by a number of fresh anecdotes, of which we 


select a few :— 


A Brp Provivep.—* The kindly feelings and interests of the pastoral 
relation formed a very pleasing intercourse between minister and peo- 
= I have received from an anovymous correspondent ao anecdote il- 


ve of this intimate connection, for which he vouches as authentic 
—Joba Browa, Bargber minister at Whitburn (son of the commentator, 


and father of the late Dr. Jobn Brown of Edinburgh), in the early part 
of the centory was travelling on a small sheltie [a Shetland pony] to 
etween Musselburgh 
and Tranent he overtook one of his own people. ‘ What are ye dain’ 
* Deed, sir,’ quo’ 
Janet, ‘ I’m gaun to Haddington for the occasion [the Lord’s Supper], 
‘Very weel, Janet, but 
* Idina ken, sir, but Providence is aye kind, 
an’ll provide a bed.’ On Mr. Brown jogged, and after service in the af- 

before pronouncing the blessing, he said from the pulpit, 


attend the summer sacrament at Haddington. 
here, Janet, and whaur ye gaun in this warm watber ?’ 


an’ expeck to hear ye preach this efternoon.’ 
whaur ye gaun to sleep?’ 


ternoon, 

* Whaur’s the auld wifie that followed me frae Whitbura’’ ‘ Here I’m, 
sir,’ uttered a shrill voice from a back seat. 
‘ Ihave fand ye a bed ; ye’re to sleep wi’ Johnnie Fife’s lass.” 


Duxes ayp Foors,—“ There is a well-known case of mystification, 
caused to — ears by the use of Scottish terms, which took place in 
the House of Peers during the examination of the Magistrates of Edin- 
burgh touching the particulars of the Porteas Mob in 1736. The Duke 
of Newcastle having asked the Provost what kind of shot the Town Guard, 
commanded by Porteus, had loaded their muskets, received the unex- 
pected reply, ‘ Ou, juist sic as ane shates dukes and fools wi’. The an- 


swer was considered as a contempt of the House of Lords, and the poor F 


Provost would have suffered from misconception of his patois, had not the 
Duke of Argyle (who mast have been exceedingly amused) explained 
that the worthy chief magistrate’s ex ion, when rendered into Eog- 
lish, meant to deecribe the shot used. for ducks and fowls.’ 

A Grip or tHe Worps.—“ Fergusson, nearly a centur 0, in his 
poem of ‘ The Leith Races,’ says :— : ~~ 

‘ The Buchan bodies through the beach, 
Their bunch of Findrams cry ; 
And skirl out bauld in Norland speech, 

Gude spe!dams, fa will buy’ ~ 
‘ Findon,’ or ‘ Finnan baddies,’ are split, smoked, and partially dried 
baddocks. Fergusson, in using the words Findrams, which is not found 
in our glossaries, has been thought tobe in error, but bis accuracy bas 
been verified, singularly enough, within the last few days, by a worthy 
octagenarian Newhaven fisherman, bearing the characteristic name of 
Flacker, who remarked, ‘ that it was a word commonly used in his youth, 
and, above all,’ he added, ‘ when Leith races were held on the sands he 
was like to be deeved wi’ the lang-tongued bizzies skirkling out “ Aell a 
Findram Speldrains,” and they just caaed it that to get a better grip o’t 
wi’ their tongues.’ ”’ 

Twa Sreats.—“ This laird of Balnamoon was a truly eccentric charac- 
ter. He joined with his drinking propensities a great zeal for the Epis- 
copal Church, the service of which he read to bis own family with much 
solemnity and earsestness of manuoer. Two gentlemen, one of them a 
stranger to the country, having called pretty early one Sunday morning, 
Balnamoon invite them to stay dinner, and as they accepted the invi- 
tation, they remaived and joined ia the devotional exercises conducted 
by the laird, The stranger was much impressed, and mentioned to his 
friend how highly he esteemed the religious deportment of their host. 
The gentleman said nothing, but smiled to himself at the scene which was 
to follow. After dinner Balnamoon set himself, according to the custom 
of old hospitable Scottish hosts, to make his guests as drunk as possible. 
The result was, that the party spent the evening in a riotous debauch, 
and were carried to bed by the servants at a late hour. Next day, when 
they had taken leave and left the house, the gentleman who had intro- 
duced his friend asked bim what he thought of their entertainer— Why, 
really,’ he replied, with evident astonishment, ‘sic a sp2at 9’ praying, 
and sic a speat o’ drinkivg, I never knew in the whole course of my 
life.’ ” 

A Susorr Our anp Suarr Answer.—“ In the memorials of the Mont- 

meries, Earls of Eglinton, vol I, page 134, occurs an anecdote of an 
faiot illustrative of the peculiar acuteness and quaint humour which oc- 
ey mark the sayings of the class. There was a certain ‘ Daft 
Wil) Speir,’ who was a privileged haunter of Eglinton Castle and grounds. 
He was disgoyered by the Earl one day taking a near cut, and crossing a 
fence fa the demesne. The Earl called out, ‘Come back, Sir, that’s not 


the road.’ ‘Do ye ken,’ eaid Will, ‘whaur I’m gaunt?’ ‘No,’ replied 
his Lordship. ‘ Weel, hoo the deil do ye ken whether this be the road or 
no ? ” 


Ay AntiTuEsis.—“ There was something very pungent in the inciden- 
tal remark of a good man, in the course of his sermon, who had in a 
country place taken to preaching out of doors in the summer afternoons. 
He used to collect the people as they were taking air by the side of a 
stream outside the village. On one occasion-he had unfortunately taken 


his place on a bauk, and fixed himself on an ant’s nest. The active habits 
of those little creatures snon made the position of the intruder upon their 
domain very uncomfortable, and afraid that his audience might observe 


something of this discomfort in bis manner, apologised by the remark— 


‘ Brethren, though I hope’I have the word of God in my mouth, I think 


the deil himself has gotten into my breeks.’ ” 
Seana coal 


Noy-rvFLAMMABLE Faprics ror Lapres’ GargMents.—It has long been 
known that a material of cotton or thread could be in great measure pre- 
hom the effects of flame by soaking in a solution of alum or com- 
mon salt. The expedient is a simple one ; but in practice is liable to ob- 
jections which, more than any wilful disregard or carelessness, have 
prevented its general employment. The fabric which is soaked in com- 
harsh to the touch, while that which is 
by the process, losing its strength 
the fibre. The chymist was there- 
n to discover a substitute which would exert no injurious 
effect upon the colour, the eppearance, or the strength of the material to 
be rendered non-inflamanbie, The investigation—one of considerable 

and some difficulty—was undertaken by Messrs. Versmann and 

anks of the ladies are due for a long series of 

experiments made in their behalf. J: was found that borax exerted a 

werfal preservative effect’; butthat the combination of the chymical 

— impaired in some degree the strength of the material opera- 

upon. The effect of move than 40 different salts was then tested in 

the laboratory, the Royal lsuodry, and yarious muslin maaufactories ; 

and a re-agent was at length discovered answering in every respect rs 
finishes 


Bat more was yet required of the chymist. The amount of the re- 
phosphate of ammonia required for a 


served 


mon salt becomes crisp an 
saturated with alum is seriously injured 
by reason of the ac\ion of the salt upon 
fore called u 


8) im, to whom the 


requirements of the manufai turer, who, it is to be 


observed, 
muslin without the applicatiin of a hot iron. 


agent in question—viz., the 


eagle was far fit- 
ter, and more impressive than this conventional old gentleman in the 
cloak, holding the sword so tamely. If we must have statues of old 

tlemanly generals, this would be the right way to show them; but 


* Aweel,’ said Mr. Brown, 


Curesz Manuracturges.—At the Society of Arts, on the 23rd ult., 
Sir Jcin Bowring read a paper on “ China and its relations to British 
Commerce,” in the course of which he said,— 

“Looking into the early history of China, I find that 4,000 years ago 
the art of draining was thoroughly understood ; that mountains were le- 
velled, that valleys were raised, and that agriculture was carried on in a 
state of perfection, beyond which it has not progressed a step. I find 
that 2,200 years before Christ the Chinese people were clad in silk ; and 
there is a very ancient proverb which says it is an opprobriam to a man 
who, having reached the age of fifty, does not possess a silk garment. I 
lately stumbled upoo a passage in the history of the second century, in 
which I found a description of the manufacture of paper in all its detaile, 
from rags reduced to pulp, and which, by pressure, were made to give a 
paper upon which the Chinese were in the habit of writing, while it is 
notorious that in ae the manufacture of paper was contemporaneous 
with the invention of printing, and, perhaps, more important than the 
; | invention of printing itself in the advancement of civilisation. Many of 
the discoveries which are modern in Europe are ancient in China. It is 
impossible to say when the Chinese had not the printing art. The mari- 
ner’s compass, it is notorious, was possessed by them hundreds and hun- 
dreds of years before we bad any knowledge of it. There is a description 
even of iron boats and rotatory paddles at a remote period. Every one 
knows of what antiquity is their beautiful porcelain. So far from pro- 
ten I am sorry to eay that these arts are in a state of decadence in 

bina, and the value of porcelain is now estimated by its age. In con- 

q of some porcelain having been found, either in the Pyramids or 
in the ruins adjacent to them, it was maintained that there must have 
been intercourse between China and Egypt, and that these, bearing as 
they do, undoubtedly, Chinese inscriptions, and being filled with cosme- 
tics or perfumes, or with the valuable produce of the East, contained 
evidence of the existence, not only of the Chinese language three or four 
thousand years ago, but of intimate relations between India and China. 
The fact led to investigation, and we were enabled to trace in the poets 
of China every inscription that was found upon these curious porcelain 
jars ; and this showed that they could not have had an earlier existence 
than the period at which these poets lived, which was between the eighth 
ae the tenth centuries, certainly a very curious and not uninteresting 
fact. 

Tue True Docrrine or Non-INTERVENTION.—Intervention to enforce 
non-intervention is always rightful, always moral, if not always prudent. 
Though it be a mietake to give freedom toa people who do not value the 
boon, it canaot bat be right to insist that if they do value it, they shall 
not be hindered from the pursuit of it by foreign coercion. It might not 
have been right for Eogland (even apart from the question of prudence) 
to bave taken part with Hungary in its noble struggle against Austria ; 
although the Austrian goveroment in Hungary was in some sense a fo- 
reign yoke. But when, the Hangarians having shown themselves likely 
to prevail in this struggle, the Russian despot interposed, and joining 
his force to that of Austria, delivered back the Hungarians, bound hand 
and foot, to their exasperated oppressors, it would have been an honour- 
able and virtuous act on the part of Eogland to have declared that this 
should not be, and if Russia gave assistance to the wrong side, England 
would aid the right. It might not have been consistent with the regard 
which every nation is bound to pay to its own safety, four England to 
bave taken up the position ringle-handed. But Eogland and France 
could have doneit ; aod if they had the Russian armed intervention would 
never have taken place, or would have been disastrous to Russia alone : 
while all that those powers gained by not doing it was that they bad to 
fight Russia five years afterwards, under more difficult circumstances, 
and without Hungary for an ally. The first nation which, being power- 
ful enough to make its voice effectual, has the spirit and courage to say 
that not a gun sball be fired in Europe by the soldiers of one power 
against the revolted subjects of another, will be the idol of the friends of 
freedum throughout Europe. That declaration alone will ensure the 
almost immediate emancipation of every people which desires liberty 
sufficiently to be capable of maintaining it : and the nation which gives 
the word will soon fiod itself at the head of an alliance of free peoples, so 
strong as to defy the efforts of any number of confederated despots to 
bring it down. The prize is too glorious not to be snatched sooner or 
later by some free country ; and the time may not be distant when Eng- 
land, if she does not take this heroic part because of its heroism, will be 
compelled to take it from consideration for her own safety.—John Stuart 
Mil, in Fraser’s Magazine. 


, 











American Lapigs Aproap.—Aiud by his side were those young ladies 
from New York, travelling not so much to see as to be seen; not to 
study Art in stone or canvas, but rather to display it in silk and lace 
and amplest criooline and painted muslin, and convince us denizens of 
the older much rubbed half of the world, how very much of style, and 
elegance, and fashion, prevails in the transatlantic centre of those things. 
Ladies so highly-refined were these, as when they wanted a leg of a duck 
to ask for the “ first joint,” even in the languid tones of invalids. The 
new dress almost every meal—considering that such things must have 
taken up nearly half their time—betrayed perbaps some menta! nudity, 
some ecantiness, we mean, of intellectual covering ; and but once, we 
well remember—we often think of it—had one of them entered the gal- 
leries, to come away “ sick,” as she said, very lackadaisically, using the 
word, as the Americans still do, in its original wider sense, with that su- 
perior purity on which they occasionally pride themselves, even to a 
point of patriotic jealousy. The wonder was that these demoiselles 
should have troubled themselves to come on to Italy ; why, ander the 
circumstances, wander further thau Paris, or Baden-Baden at the very 
utmost? Nevertheless they were undoubtedly acquisitions also, —_ 
entertaining volumes of character, not inelegantly bound, and really 
with very charming frontispieces. Aud yet cultivated Boston (intellectual 
rival of fashionable New York), well represented, indeed ably emblemed 
by our immediate companion, was so much disturbed by their airs of in- 
valid lauguishing elegance, that he was always turning his head away 
from them, and declaring they travelled abroad merely to expose to the 
world how much of mere pretentiousness would pass in their own coun- 
try. 
Lapies’ Dresses In TurkEY.—The Journal de i publishes 
the text of an imperial edict regulatiag the costumes of the ladies in Tur- 
key in conformi'y with Mussulman tradition. We give the principal 
points of the document as a matter of curiosity in the present day : “ All 
women must take the greatest care to refrain from anything cont to 
conduct, and must watch most attentively over the honour of their 
family. The laws and customs of other nations have regulated all that 
is connected with the observance of morality. According to the Mahom- 
etan law, the first obligation for women cousists in the use of the veil ; 
consequently, for a Turkish woman to depart from the observance of 
that custom is a breach of not only a social duty but of a precept of faith. 
Nevertheless, for some time past a certain number of women, contrary to 
the laws of propriety, make use of very thin veils, and of dresses made of 
materials which have never before been used for such purposes, and walk 
about with their features aud person too much seen. They moreover af- 
fect indelicate manners, and in the public promenades mix with men. 
Henceforth all women, whoever they may be, on leaving their houses, 
must wear thick veils which completely cover their features, and be clad 
in dresses of cloth or other suitable material without embroidery, trim- 
mings, or external oroamente of any kind. They must not chow themselves 





in yellow morocco leather or some other suitable and decent covering 
for the feet. When they go out to make purchases they are strictly pro- 
hibited from entering & but must stop on the outside to be served, 





out of doors simply in stockings and slippers, but must wear half-boot» 


remains on derra firma, keeping his machine secured by a rop2; but he 
by no means guides the machine, for the rope remains generally slack, 
and is only held in the hand in order to haul the apparatus down when 
it is necessary to arrange something in the gear. The remarkable fact 
which this invention at once decides is this: that air may be man 

like water by means of paddle or screw ; for to the surprise of the intel- 
ligent beholder, this machine, which, as before stated, is heavier than the 
atmosphere, rises of itself as soon as the propellers are in motion. Hence 
it differs materially from the common balloon, which derives its ascen- 
sional power exclusively from the difference of specific gravity existing 
between hydrogen and atmospheric air. The machine also obeys the 
radder just as-if the latter acted in the water. To sum up, this appara- 
tus is a decided step in advance in so far as the possibility of directing a 
ship in the air is concerned. Whether the conditions would be the same 
on a larger scale, however, still remains doubtful Galignani. 





GuaRp THE Grates.—The accidental burning of women and young 
children has become a thing of almost every-day occurrence, and forms 
a large proportion of the accidental deaths which take place in the me- 
tropolis. Mavy of these deaths are to be attributed to the arrangement 
of the furniture, the small size of the apartments, and the want of proper 
fire-guards. The other day a lady was burnt to death in Islington ; and 
we are told that, in the bedroom in which the accident happened, there 
was barely space for any one passing iu front of the fireplace, without the 
fashionable crincline dress coming in contact with the grate. Lately, 
when the weather had become suddenly chilly, we noticed the uopro- 
tected fire-place in the booking-office of the Crystal Palace Railway, 
which also serves for the line to Pimlico. Cold as the day was, both the 
doors were wide open, and an extraordinary draft of wind rushed through 
the — (swiog doors would have prevented in a great measure this un- 
wholesome arrangement) : people come to a station, many heated in con- 
sequence of their having to catch a train, and are seriously damaged by 
their exposure to the current of air, waiting until it is time to pay the 
fare. Round the open unprotected fireplace, a crowd of ladies were 
waiting in a position in which their dresses were every instant liable to 
be blown against the blazing grate. There are few more terrible deaths 
than that from fire ; and yet it is extraordinary how little care is taken 
to prevent accidents. Many lives and dwellings might be saved from 
destruction by properly guarding the grates. Indeed, with the present 
fashion of the dresses, in apartmente of moderate size, this care is really 
necessary ; for we fear that it will be long before the fire-proof fabrics 
are brought into use.— *s Journal. 


IMPROVEMENTS IN Paris.—From the report of the Prefect of the Seine 
to the Municipal Council, it appears that the number of houses demo- 
lished in Paris in the course of the present year has been 724, of which 
339 were taken down after the expropriation, that is, by the Manici- 
pality, and 385 by the owners. The number demolished from 1852 to 
1858 having been 3,625 (1,897 vy expropriation, 1,728 voluntarily), it 
follows that the total number of demolitions in the last seven years is 
4,349. It also appears that in the course of the present year 1,430 
houses have been built, and that from 1852 to 1858 the number con- 
structed was 1,187, giving a total of 9,617. The report likewise states 
that in the houses demolished this were only 6,025 lettings, whilst 
in those built there are 8.204. It farther appears from the report that 
in the arrondissements of Sceaux and Saint Denis, which form part of the 
Prefecture of the Seine, the demolitions in the course of the present year 
have been 302, and in the six years preceding 2,784—total, 3,086 ; and 
that the number of new constructions this year has been 4,987, in the six 
years preceding 22,905—total, 27,892. 





Takive THE Pore at His Worp.—A good story of Montesquieu has 
been disinterred for the especial benefit of M. de Montalembert and his 
friends. It is said that when the author of the “ Esprit des Lois” visited 
Rome, Pope Benedict XIV. wished to mark the fact by some souvenir, 
and said to him, “I give you permission to eat meat all your lifetime, 
and I extend the same indulgence to all your family.” Montesquieu 
was, of course, intensely obliged at being released from the fasting or- 
ders of the Church, and bade adieu to His Holiness with feelings of gra- 
titude. Shortly afterwards the dispensation was sent to him, and he 
was presented with a little note of fees, amounting to a rather consi- 
derable sum. Montesquieu, astonished at this sacred impost, said, “I 
thank His Holiness for bis kindness ; but the Pope is so good a man, that 
I will take his word alone.” 





Tue Fate or Booxs.—Out of 1,000 published books, 600 never pay 
the cost of printing, &c., 200 just pay expenses, 100 return aslight profit, 
and only 100 show a substantial gain. Of these 1,000 books, 650 are 
forgotten by the end of the year, and 150 more at the end of 
tbree years; only 50 survive seven years’ publicity. Of the 
50,000 publications put forth in the seventeenth century, aoe 
more than 50 have a great reputation and are reprinted. Of the 80, 
works published in the eighteenth centary, posterity bas hardly pre- 
served more than were rescued from oblividn in the seventeenth centary. 
Men bave been writing books these three thousand years, and there are 
hardly more than 500 writers throughout the globe who have survived 
the outrages of time and the forgetfulnecs of man. 





Fruit iv THE GARDEN or Lire.—I am not by any means sure that it 
is notan advantage to be not young before seeing and feeling some 
things. A man at all capable of ideal exquisiteness, has a keener because 
a deeper sense of the beauty of the Clytie—of the awfulness of those deep- 
bosomed Fates, resting in each other’s laps, “careless diffused ’’—after, 
than before he finds himself 

“ Nell mezzo del cammin di nostra vita.” 


Time and suffering, and self-knowledge, the mystery and vanity and mis- 
erg of life, quicken and exalt our sense and relish of that more ample 
greatness, that more exact goodness, that sense of God, which the con- 
templation of nature and art at their utmost of power and beauty, ought 
always to awaken and fill. It is the clear sunshine after the rain. Pain 
of body or of mind, by a double-edged, but in the main, merciful law of 
God and of our nature, quickens and exalts other senses besides that of 
itself. Well is it that it does. Sweetness is sweeter than before to him 
who knows what bitterness has been, and remembered sweetness too. 
The dislocation of the real and the ideal—the harsh shock of which comes 
on most men before forty, and on most women soouer, when the two 
lines run on together—sometimes diverging frightfully, for the most part 
from their own fault—but never meet, makes him look out all the more 
keenly for the points where he can safely shunt himeelf; it isa secret 
worth knowing and acting upon, and then you can go and come as you 
list. This is our garden, every one’s garden of the Hesperides, into 
which, if we only know the right airt and door—it is small and lowly, 
and only for children, or those who can stoop and make themselves so for 
the nonce—we may at any time enter, and find sunshine and shadows, 
and soft air and-clear waters, and pluck the golden apples from the laden 
boughs. And though the dragon is there, he is our own dragon, and it 
adds to the glory of the new-born day, and gives a strange flavour of 
peril to its innocent brightness, when we see on the horizon that he is up 
too, and watching, lying sinuous and immense all across the delectable 
mountains, with his chin on his paw on the me hill, and the sunlight 
touching up his scales with gold and purple. This is our paradiee at hand 
—next door, next room, you are in it-by- thinking of it, it comes into you if 
you open your door—guarded only to those who have been cast out of it, 
and under whose flaming sword the small people may creep, and the 
only serpent in which each must bimeelf bring, or be; and then, best of 








and must not remain longer than is absolutely necessary. When they 





all—if you are in the right garden—this ideal fruit is among the best of 
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whets and tonics and strengtheners for the hard every-day work, and stil 
harder night-and-day suffering of that real world, which is not much of a 

en, but rather a field and a road, with graves as milestones, Thisin 
yes place, wisely, temperately enjoyed, enables many & man and 


The heavy and the weary weight, 
Of all this unintelligible Body 3 
and go on their way, if not rejoicing, at least patient and thankful ; and, 
like fhe heroic le, sorrowful, yet always rejoicing. Iam therefore 
less sorry than that I was as old as Cortez when he first gazed on 
the;Pacific, before I saw the rua. and the Venus of Melos, and Ti- 
tian’s Entombment, and Paul Veronese’s Cain, with his wife and child, 
and the Rhine under a midnight thunder-storm at Coblentz, and the Tur- 
ners at Farnley Hall ; and it pleases me more than the reverae, to think 
that I have the Alps, and Venice, and Memphis, and old Thebes, yet to 
see, anda play or two of Shakspeare’s to read, and the Man in to 
pluck and eat, and Niagara to bear. Bat one thing I am glad to have 
seen, and not to have seen it till I did, and that is the Panizzi Reading- 
Room in the British Museum, where you may avy day see three hundred 
feeding silently like one, browsing each as if alone in his own chosen 
pasture. There can never be any nobler or more fitting monument to 
that great man who is the informing spirit, the soul and motive power of 
that amazing concentration and record ef human conquest and progress— 
whose prodigious brain and will has reared 
“ This dome of thougbt, this palace of the soul,” 

and whose formidable understanding and inevitable visage fronts you in 
Marcchetti’s marble as you enter—a head of the genuine old Roman 
build, an unmistakable rerum dominus.—From the Post-Preface of the New 
Edition of the “ Hore, Subsecivz.”’ : 


Lounemes ry FLorence.—The long narrow gloomy streets of Florence 
are left in the dark ; and if you should indeed venture into their black 
chasms, to work out some romance in your braiv, with the help of the 
mocn rolJing behind the lofty battlements of some old palatial fortress, 
you would incur the imminent risk of being run down, not by the dag- 
ger of a Strozzi or Albizzi, but by one of those light britchkas, occupied 
by beautifuliy-dressed persons, scouring round and round the streets in 
the dark ; for independently of visits to their friends, and to the shabby, 
ill-lighted cafés, they actually make a fashion of these circuitous sha- 
dowy charioteerings, which, no doubt, are highly favourable to flirtations, 
and-bhave their mysterious charm in many ways. However, having no 
introductions to these representatives of the Gherardos and Fiordispinas, 
it is better for us to stay at home and read Villani or Macchiavelli, or 
talk with Monsieur F. 

And on a clear and sunny afternoon it was better, certainly better, to 
air one’s feelings and intellects on the heights of the gardens of Boboli, 
than to follow in the effeminate wake of the young signori of Florence, 
who, though said to love horses, seemed to prefer to their manlier use, 
lolling behind them in a carriage, with a cigar and lap-dog. Let us not, 
however, seem to express ourselves with an unwarrantable supercilious- 
nese. One of the strongest arguments against restrictive and bad go- 
vernments is to be found in the maxim that where men cannot have ho- 
nour they will have pleasure and idlene:s. Now the Piedmontese and 
French have burst open the gates of Italian‘honour, we trust it is seen 
already that these young gentlemen are hastening forward through them. 
And yet famous gardens of the Pitti Palace, which cover the hill 
bebind it, a good deal disappointed us, in themselves, We fouud a much 
shabbier, worse kept specimen than we looked for of an [talian terraced 
garden, thickset with walls and balustrades, and fountains all barbarous 
rockwork and clumsy thaggy statuary, by no means corresponding with 
one’s ideal of Tuscan art. Neither has the palace itself—as you look 
down on it, with its coarse rustic architecture of heavy brown stone, and 
under offices too prominently displayed—beauty or dignity. The pret- 
tiest part of the garden is on the long slope, where the view is confined 
by Belloeguardo glistening with olive thickets, and crowned with villas, 
convents, and tufts of cypress. Here, in the more retired places of the 
gardens, low ilexes on each side of the walks are trained (yet with a cer- 
tain air of freedom, as if they embraced overhead of their own sweet will), 
80 as to form long grotto-like arcades of shade, through which the sun- 
shine falls, chequering the ground with sylvan mosaic, or displaying 
brilliantly some white statue at the far end, or some stray group of par- 
ty-coloured loungers, appearing and disappearing—flitting across. When 

se give way to solitude, then fancy replaces them by a bevy of Boc- 
caccian ladies, or group of Medicean princes, scholars, and artists, whose 

; it must be confessed, has not weer interruptions; for the ordi- 
nary saunterers are not numerous. A Dursery-maid or two, with her 
charge, a studious priest, an Englishman, with that incessant red book in 
his band, a solitary stupid-looking lad of an Austrian soldier, wandering 
in vain search of an idea—how much better for him to be cultivating 
those downs behind Trieste !—these were the only beings you might meet 
with during a whole summer afternoon; the fashionables preferring 
vastly to rattle in elegance to the Cascine, especially whenever the band 
of Sua Apostolica Maesta, the Emperor of Austria, was playing beneath its 
suburban umbrage. But notwithstanding these attractions, we usually 
preferred the prospects of Florence from the heights of Boboli; and a 
certain spot there is specially endeared to us, not simply by the view, 
but by the civility of a man who almost invariably issued from the vines 
below, and presented us with grapes, shaking his head very pleasantly 
at the mention of payment, and receiving it with an agreeable air of 
smiling reluctance, which certainly did his manner infinite credit. A 
grassy terrace forms yqur seat: a group of cypresses, old enough to have 
cast a shade over the brow of Beatrice Portinari, rises above you, and 
Florence lies at your feet. “Of all the fairest cities of the earth, none 
is 20 fair as Florence,” says the poet ; yet the city, from within, can 
scarcely be thought beautiful ; its narrow plain strects have been better 
described as expressive of thoughtful and sober dignity. But it has at 
least two buildings of unsurpassed beauty, which combine with others 
with a most rare picturesqueness ; and these, with the surrounding coun- 
try, gives Florence au external aspect which almost justifies the poet’s 
. Besides, indeed, these buildings eeemingly give their charac- 
ter to all immediately about them, so that you fancy the inferior 
masses of common dwellings huddled together at their feet to possess 
much of the same oe po and dignity. The Apennines descend to the 
Compagaa with a mild grace, scattered with vilias, and glistening in the 
noontide with the olive grounds, as with a silver sheen. And yonder 
rises Fiesole on a hill—how clearly in the evening air! We can trace 
every windiog of the road, where delightful excursions are made amongst 
objects beautified tenfold by associations. . 





Perricoats axp OTHER Taincs.—In May last a gentleman of good po- 
sition was married to the daughter of a lady who resided in Piccadilly, 
London. In July the bride to attend a ball, and of course it was 
necessary that she should have a ball dress. Application was made to 
Meedames Lewis and Cooper, who are court milliners in Somerset St., 
Portman Square ; and there the bride ordered a ball dress, not only for 
herself, but for her sister. At the same time the fair lady ordered a mag- 
nificent steel drees petticoat. The dress and the petticoat were sent 
home, approved and much admired. In the eame month of July, unbap- 
pily,—so constantly in this life do mournful accidents mingle with the 
cee painful event occurred in the family, and Mies Lewis received 

note :—“ Kindly come at once, as I have some important orders to 
issue which must be executed immediately. My poor dearly loved sister 
bas been summoned from this world of care.” This imperative summons 
was obeyed, and the consequence was an extensive order for mourniog 
dresses. Some other coloured dresses which had already been ordered 
were sold, for the season was over, at an abated sum; for which credit 
was given to the lady in the account. At last a bill was sent in, a bill 
involving the external interests of the bride, of one or more of her sisters, 
and of her mother. But the amount, rising to the figure of £95 10s. 6d., 
the husband of the lady in chief demurred ; he paid £50 into court, and 
declared himself not indebted beyond that sum. There does not appear 
to have been a dispute as to the authority of the lady’s relatives; the 
whole question lay in the reasonableness of the charge. That the dresses 
were not extravagant in their proportions appears from the fact stated 
by Miss Lewis, that when she took some of them home to show her cus- 
tomer, they proved to be not long enough nor full enough. The ball 
which was ordered ccst £10 10a—not alarge sum. It was very 
nearly twelve yards in circumference. There was also an extra fall book 
slip belonging to the petticoat, £1 9s. 6d. “ What,” asked Mr. Hony- 
man, “ was the book slip belonging to the petticoat ?”’ Miss Lewis an- 
awered, “ The crinoline, if you will enter into the mysteries ; it is to hide 
the steel hoops.” The more we anatomize the phenomenon, the more 

ising do our discoveries become. 

‘hen the naturaiist catches a “ demoiselle,” and subjects it, under 
the microscope, to the dissecting knife, be fiads in it, if not exactly the 
same structure as that of higher animals, still the most wonderful com- 
plication of organs, arieries, and nerves. There are, however, some 
creatures in-which the animal iteelf is but a small and not readily disco- 
vered fraction of the structure which appears to the eye; these are 














usually very low in the scale 


of the creation, demoiselle which 
was under anatom 
Corri. of Common 


, and the 

by Mr. Honyman in his clinical lecture before the 
appears to have been an analogue of coralline 
rather than an insect. Beneath the full book slip was an exo-ekeleton 
of steel hoops, price £1 5s. 6d.—a price which the dressmaker declared 
to be “ quite reasonable,” and we can well understand that it was so. 
Mr. Honyman now grew nervous, and was “ afraid to mention an arti- 
cle” that cost 3s. 6d. “Is that reasonable?” he asked. Miss Lewis, 
more intrepid, looked at her bill and replied, “ A steel bustle, 3s. 6d. ; 
quite so.” The anatomy of the bill, and financially of the demoiselle, 
proceeded until at last it was discovered that the Court could not of it- 
self settle questions so extremely complicated ; and the case was deferred 
for the Master—this does not appear to be the busband—to decide the 

matter in difference between the parties. ee 
Imagine the Master thus appointed to decide in detail the affairs of 
the toilette! Iti a fine practical satire on that false ages se! which 
makes women spoil themselves, For the greatest waste, after all, is in 
their own attractions. Look down any gallery of costume, from time 
immemorial, and see if the most gracetal garb, that which best sets forth 
the womanly graces, of form, carriage, or expression, is not the very op- 
posite of this mad millinery which disguises the angel under a heap of 
manufacture? It is to waive the sweet competition of the Graces, in 
order to a wretched competition of the purse, for the benefit solely of 
others’ lucre. When did you ever see the Paphian Goddess, or Hebe, 
or Helen, or any heroine of tale, in prose or verse, imprisoned in hoop 
= crinoline. “So stands not the statue that enchants the world.”— 





SPECIAL NOTICE. ~* 


FP. DERBY & COMPANY, 
IMPORTING TAILORS, 


HAVE THE GOOD FORTUNE TO ANNOUNCE 


That they have receved, and have how in Store, a Complete Assoriment of New Goode 
being made to crder for their Fall and Winter Sales, throngh 


Messrs. BARLOW, PAYNE & CO., 
(MANUFACTURERS’ AGENTS, LONDON, ENGLAND. 
Adapted to the wants of GENTLEMEN OF TASTE who appreciate style and quality im 


MERCHANT TAILORS AND IMPORTERS, 
57 Walker Street, New York. 





HAIR JEWELRY. 
DEMPSEY & PARGIS, 
603 BROADWAY. N. ¥. 


MANUFACTURERS OE HAIR JEWELRY. 
Bracelets, 


Brooches, 
Ear-Rings, 
Necklaces, 
Vest ( hains, 
Finger-Rings, 

etc., ete. 

MADE TO ORDER IN THE MOST ARTISTIC MANNER. 
603 BROADWAY, 
near Houston Street. 





Chess. 
PROBLEM No. 573. 


This interesting end position occurred in actual play in a Game between 
Messrs. Schulten and Perrin. 


Warre—Mr. Scav.ren. 

















Biack—Mr. Perrin. 
Black, having the move, can draw theGame. Without great care on the 
part of White, Black wins, which happened in the Game played. 


Sotvtion to Prosiem No, 572. 


White. Black. White. Black. 
1. Kt takes K P. B takes Kt. a PwoQs 
2. Kt w Qs. Anything. 2. Kt takes B, and 


3. B or Kt checkmates. check mates next move. 

To Corresronvents.—S. G. During Mr. Schulten’s short stay in this City 
we played twenty-four Games with him, of which he scored thirteen and we 
eleven. There were no drawn Games. The position on the di m occurred 
in one of the Games and was scored by us, although we believe it should have 
been drawn, owing to White’s being able to give perpetual check. 


GAME played in Rassia between Mr. Jaenish and Prince Urussow. 





White (J.) Black (U.) White (J.) Black (U.) 
1PtoK4 PtoK4 18 BtksBPch KtoKB 
2K KttoB3 Q Ktto B3 19 QtoQ Kt3 KBtwoBd4 
SK BweQKt5 PtoQ3 20 BtoQB4 QRtoQ Kt 
4BwoQR4 KBtoQB4 21 QtoQR4 PtQB3 
56 PtoQB3 QteK 2 22 KttoQR3 R tks Q Kt P 
6 Castles PtoQKt4 23 KRtoK RtoQ Kt2 
7 BtoQ Kt3 K Kt to B3 24 BtoQRE RtoQR2 
8 PtoQ4 BtoQR2 25 KttoQB4 BtoQ6 
9 QBtoKt5 PtoKR3 26 K R tks P B tks Kt 
10 BtoK R4 PtoK Kt4 27 Qtks B Btks BP ch 
ll BtoK Kt3 PtoQ3 28 K tks B QtoQ2 
12 QP tks P Q Kt tks P 29QteoQBich KtoK Kt2 
13 Kt tks Kt P tks Kt 30 R tks P ch P tks R 
14 PtoQR4 Q Bto Kt2 3L Qtks P ch KtoK B2 
15 P tks P P tks P 32 BtoQB4ch KttoQ4 
16 QKttoR3 Q Btks P 33 QtoK Bach KtoKt2 
17 Q Kt tks P QRtoQ 34 Q to Q 4 ch and wins, 











How Smeruvurst Surrers as A Feton.—The public is probably not 
aware that the conviction and sentence of this prisoner will entail many 
forfeitares and disabilities upon him, in addition to the actual punish- 
ment that he will have to undergo. The offence of bigamy, as the law 
at present stands, amounts to felony, and any person convicted of it im- 
mediately loses all claim to any property, whether goods, chattels, or 
land, of which he may be possessed, or be entitled to in reversion, at 
the time of his conviction, It will be recollected that the unfortunate 
deceased lady, Miss Bankes, only two days befure her death, made a will 
at the request of the prisoner, under which Dr. Smethurst was made sole 
executor, and would have become possessed of the whole of her property. 
If, therefore, the pardon had closed the proceedings, and no further steps 
had been taken in reference to the charge of bigamy, he would in all pro- 
bability have put the will in force, and as it is doubtful whether the re- 
lations of the deceased could, under the circumstances under which the 
will was executed apparently with the full knowledge and consent of the 
deceased lady, have ‘resisted it, Dr. Smetharst would have come into pos- 
session of the whole of the property of Miss Bankes, which is said to 
amount to several thousand pounds. The effect of this conviction, how- 
ever, precludes him from obtainiog anything under the will, and as those 
upon whom the right devolves to take possession of bis property are not 
likely to interfere, Miss Bankes will probably be considered as dying in- 
testate, and the property will revert to her family. It has generally 
been the practice where parties possessed of property have been charged 
with felony, in order to obviate the risk of it going to the crown, for the 
prisoner to execute an assignment of all his estate to some relative before 
trial, so that in the event of a conviction no seizure might be made. 

The law with regard to this matter isvery peculiar. In ordinary cases 
the property of a felon vests in the crown, but in some districts the lord 
of the manor claims the right, and there are instances on record where 
an extensive landed estate belonging to a person convicted of felony has 
been claimed and seized by the lord of the manor. In the city of London, 
the corporation, by virtue of aucient charters, claim the right to the pro- 
perty of all felons convicted within their jurisdiction, and the sheriffs take 
possession of all property found upon the prisoners who are convicted at 
the Central Criminal Court ; and although articles of a trifling character 
are usually given up, still the right is invariably observed: It4may be re- 
membered that in the case of the extensive gold dust robbery upon the 
South Eastern Railway, a few years ago, when it appeared that Turkish 
Bonds to a considerable amount bas beea purchased with the proceeds of 
the robbery, the sheriffs successfully asserted their right to the possession 
of the property on behalf of the corporation. All the interest in any 
property that was possessed by the prisoner prior to his conviction is 
now, therefore, vested in the corporation of the city of London, and they 
would be the parties, if any, to derive any interest he might have under 
the will of the deceased lady. It is very probable tbat it was in order to 
prevent this result that the endeavour was made at the trial to procure 
an acquittal by showing tbat the firet marriage was not a valid one, and 
this view is confirmed by the fact that is was only a very abort time be- 
fore the case was to come on that the facts relating to the supposed mar- 
riage of Mrs, Johnson (or Mary Durham) were laid before counsel. The 
couasel for the crown were of course well aware of all the circumstances 
connected with the supposed marriage, but, i would not have been ne- 
cessary at all on their part to have made any. allusion to them if they 





had not been made the ground of defence for the prisoner. 
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JOHN OSBORN, 
45 BEAVER STREET, NEW YORE, 
48 AGENT FOR 
THE VINEGROWERS’ COMPANY OF COGNAC, 
Does the Public the veritable favour to announce that 
PURE COGNAC BRANDY, 
oF A QUALITY THAT WILL SPEAK FOR ITSELF, PUT UP AT THE AGENCY IN 
Cases of one dozen full sized bottles each, may be obtained of the under ioned re- 
spectabie firms. : 

Every bottle is sealed with the capsule of the Company, the corks bear the same stamp, 
and the labels contain au exact description of the quality, duly signed. 

THIS COMPANY (one of the only two in existence at COGNAC) with a Capital of Three 
Millions of Franes, is prohibited by ite Statute of Regulations from purchasing any Brandy 
except that which shall have been wholly produced from the gr ve, and shall likewise be 
the growth of the Arrondissement of Cognac, Forsale by 

CARHART BROTHERS & CO., 58 Broadway. 
FREDERIC 8S. COZZENS, 73 Warren Streets 








OBLIGED TO REMOVE. 
(BUILDING TO BE TORN DOWN.) 
CHINA, 
LASS, 
UTLERY, 
PLATED WARE, 
WAITERS, 
TEA TRAYS, 
&e., &e., de. 

OFFERED AT REDUCED PRICES. 





Housekeepers and others will find their interest in Baying Now!! 


DAVIS COLLAMORE & CO., 
No. 447 Broadway, above Canal St. 





BARGAINS IN CHINA AND GLASS. 





EBENEZER COLLAMORE, 
NO. 403 BROADWAY, 


Below Canal Street, New York, 
INTENDING TO RELINQUISH THE 
CHINA AND GLASS BUSINESS, 
NOW OFFERS HIS ENTIRE STOCK 


(Never before so complete) at a large reduciion in prices. It embraces a large assort - 
ment of French and English D ning. Dessert and Tea Sets, Parian Statuary, Boye Statuary, 
ases, e are, Cut and Engraved Glass, Coloured Bohemian Glass, White Porce- 
lain and English Stone China. 
A LARGE STOCK OF THE BEST QUALITY. 


a ortunity seldom offered of obtaining FIRST CLASS GOODS AT 
[owe patoma pate pebie ure respoctfaily invited t0 CALL AND EXAMINE THE 
OCK, 


HOWE'S PATENT ELLIPTIC SPRING BED. 
WHAT IS SAID OF IT: 

“* Commends itself to every lover of easy repose.”’—N. Y. EVANGELIST 

“It needs only to be seen to be appreciated.” Y. ¥. TRIBUNE. 

“It will be universally used.”’—J. Y. TIMES. 

“Has accomplished the object destred.””"—HOME JOURNAL. 

“ Ranks foremost among modern inventions.”’—W4ASIING@TON INTEL- 
LIGENCER. 

a compact, durable, portable, cheap, cleanly, and delight 
ful.”°—KNICKERBOCKER MAGAZINE. 

“ It is precisely the article wanted.”’—MERCANTILE TIMES. 








The ELLIPTIC SPRING BED may be procured of first class dealers throughout the 
United States and Canadas, or direct from the Co. Retail price, from $5 to $6,40 according 
to width. For circulars and further information address— 

GEO, F. GRAY, Sec. ss Bed Spring Co., 
78 Broadway, New York, 





REMOVAL. 


ae ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY HAS REMOVED TO NO. 56 WALL STREET, 
* Opposite Hanover Street. 





J. E. Wallace. J. W. Thomas. 
WALLACE & THOMAS, 
ATTORNEYS AT LAW, 
LOUISIANA. 
ILL PROMPTLY ATTEND TO LARGE CLAIMS AGAINST PERSONS RESIDING 
in the City of New Orleans and villages of Shreveport, Mansfield, Natchitoches, and 
Alexandria, at 5 per cent. on all sums over Two Thousand Dollars. Reasonable deductions 
for still larger claims, by agrement. 
Address of Address of 


J. E. WALLACE, J. W. THOMAS, 
MANSFIELD, New On.eans, La. 


wi 


ta. $ 
J W. MAYHEW, Attorney at Law, Madi 
. 





ei 








D. W4"worra, Att’y and Counsellor at Law, Natchez, Miss. 
. 





R RICHARDSON, Attorney and Counsellor, Covington, Ky. 
. 





L & W. GEERY, 203 CANAL ST, & 719 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
IMPORTED WINES, GROCERIES, &ec. 
(Established 1804.) 
MPORTERS AND DEALERS IN FIRST QUALITY FAMLIY GROORRIES, OFFER 


to the Traps, Hotes, vate Famities, and all who are choice in their taste, and desire 
& genuine article, a variety of Tea8—GREEN 4ND Biack, SoucsoNG, Poucnone, ENcuise 
bor ay OoLone, Hrsox, Gunrowpsr, Youne Hysow, &c., in chests and half 


Be my and i eS SHERRIES, Fou, Seems, &c., very old 
high grades, in 0; ackages, demi johns, ums, and bottles. 
Santen palit | OhansedUmanreseres Moet and Chandon’s, Cabinet, Imperial, 
Verzenay, Heidseick, G. H. Mumm’s, &c., &c., &c. 
ey natty el a rng ny may mee eh 
es 0, Anise oyeau, rs, &c.— QUORS.: 

oe Scotch, and English ALEs. 
ety of Choice Brands. —PickLes—EnGuisa and Frence.—Savces—Por 

—CHEESE.—StTILTON, CHEDDER, Royrat Victoria, Prince 
Sarsaco, Dutcn, and AMERICAN.—SUGARS.—Loar, CRUSHED, 
ise, St. Crorx, &c., in barrels and half barrels.—Hms.—Wsstraa.is and AMERIGCAW.~ODS, 
OLive, SPeRa, and WHALE. 
a@p «Our Liquors are warranted pure, and of our own importation. 


Srears—A 
feat, 
PaRMEsaN, GRUYERE, 








SEFUL IN EVERY FAMILY.—Grease spots, point. &c., removed 
.nstantly. Guioves, cibbons, £c., cleaned equal to new, without sayury tothe most dell- 
cate colour or by AN & CO ’S CONCESTRATED BENZI % centr, 
Hegeman & Co., Chemists ane Druggists, 16], 399, 511, and 756 Proadway, 
UPUY’S EXQUISITE FRENCH PERFUMERY., Liquid Bou- 
D quets, Dry —— Floral Pomades, Hair Oils, and Coemétics, for the toilet and 
nursery, at No, 609 Broadway. 





HBcasas. CLARK * Co.'s Bh Calghrated Cod Liver (Oil, war- 
ranted r s. Vers, 
pare and prepared from TT CEMAN & CO. pl, 9%, SII and 786 Brosdway, 


CHAPPED HANDS, SORE LIPS, &c.-Certain Cure HEGEMAN 
& Cu.’s Camphor Ice, with Glycerine, cheap, séfe, and 

HEGEMAN & CO., Druggiste, 161, 

N B.—Sent by mail on receipt of ten 3-cent posjage stamps, or 30 cents. 


UPUY’S CHILBLAINS BALM relieves the insupportable ijehinge 
atonce. Dupuy’s Swiss Corn Piasier, Cues corps speedily vy a'laying 
Wholesale at No. 609 Brosdway, and at the principal druggists every where. 


© Cha; Hands and Fae 
wr) POR CHILDREN itis Siresion eT OrHgr, and — mad pe ven 
table oil, it is very emolient and ng in its properties. To be had rocers gual, 


J. 0. HULL & SONS, 106 Cliff Street, (Worth end). 
FFICE NOTICE.—The Mails for EUROPE, via Soutbempton and Havre, 
per ere a ARAGO will close at this Office, on SATURDAY, the Tih 

day of January, at 103 o'clock, A. M ISAAC V. FOWLER, Postmaster, 





































TORN weasee & co., 
AMERICAN BANKERS, 

: “NO. 8 RUE DE LA : PARIS, 

CIRCULAR LETTERS OF OREDIT 0: Aud ‘Ta PRIRoLPAL rows® | 





am, BG aie Hea. 
. y ITALY, ‘ 
Sara Ss gtk & ALSO, on 
a: CONSTANTINOPLE, CAIRO 
‘ , &c., £0. 
Pag ip gy PE 5s te 
oe SS WEDS, FARGO & 00., 
“mY. @ cAMIFORNLA 5 & EXCHANGE CO, 


“pram ‘he a hoor geen aneremesvomen ° 
de gandwich Islanda for sale + alten, 
DUNCAN, axEEMAN.& co. 


or Bee Resi 0 
OQBNER OF PINE AND N. U STRERTS, NEW YORK » 





HEROCANTILE CREDITS, FOR USE IN EUROPE, CHINA, &c. 





¥ BROWN, BROTHERS & Co, 
4. MOQ. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
. . | Iewae Credits for TRAVELLERS. available in any part of the world. 
+p» MOLLECTIONS IN THE BRITISH PROVINCES. 
BPs AND Norns i PAXABLE IN) CANADA, WHBN EXCHANGE IS PTOVIDED 
and bills rh ir Treland. Scotland 
2 Grek Proview Sn Noid Aware 


“Me 
a onain 
¥. SMITH. 





*{ 0. a9 wiiam Street, New York. 





BANK-NOTE ENGRAVING. 
AMERICAN BANK-NOTE pay fe 
1, 1859. 


W YoR. 
4 Net B BUSTERS fare COMPANY IN NEW YORK, HAVING BEEN Cc ‘OENTRA- 
» EXCHANGE, the several 6 RAWDON, 
Hagon ED=ON fOPrAN, CARPENTER & CO” WANPORTH. PER- 
S & 00. ALD a walt. 2 ci Ea DRAPER, WELSH = 2S. 
WELISTOOD, ff rr 4 2 a 
be add ressed to a ae # 


paler preretse In ITs HFomearion, be - it Eanes estes 
Siaanenf ths pisennge baker’ 





eIR THEIR WORK! and de the safet 


Bec ” 


RW VORK PrrcLate. PHIA, BOSTON, NEW ORLEANS, CINCINNATI, 


SON TREAL, and CHIC ioaeo 
WM. H. WAITING, 52..a¥ ©HARLES TOPPAN, President. 


MARSHATL LEFFERTS | © BRO., 

and 92 BEEKMAN STREE' 
| NEW YORK. 

IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 
METALS, 

TIN PLATES, SHEET IRON, COPPER, 
BLOCK TIN &e., 
ALSO, MANUFACTURERS OF 
GALVANIZED SHEET IRON, 


Galvanized Wire, Nails, es, &e. 
SHERTS CORRUGATED AN FITTED FOR ROOFING, 
SHOT AND BAB LEAD. 





Oe 


PIG IRON, 
LEAD PIPE, SHEET IRON, 





SEWING MACHINES. 


ee 


SINGER'S SEWING MACHINES. 
BINGRR’S No. 1 SEWING MAUOHING... 2.2.20... 0000... ceed ccc lec eeee 
SINGER'S No. 2 SEWING MACHINE.......... 
SINGER'S FAMILY SEWING MACHINES 
Hemming @ reduced to $4. 
EB FAMILY MACHINES ARE CAPABLE OF PERFORMING IN THE BEST STYLE 
all the Sewing of a private family. 
——— Standard Machines, | 
Ese fogs has gen bees puahed In regard Yo various aicher made Wy Sewing Me 
Stas ongees Mactloen make make bak best stitch cr ee oo and do it in the best style. 
Test nr 8 pe EY of I ‘s es ¥ contains full and reliable 
about prices, &c., wd bowing Machines and will be supplied gratis. 
I. M. SINGER & CO., 
No, 458 Broadway, N. Y. 
No, 150 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 


WHEELER & WILSON'S SEWING MACHINE 
mas, 48 Usual, Wor 
THE HIGHEST PREMIUM 


AT THE FAIR OF THE AWERICAN aoty tae AND AT THE PRINCIPAL FAIRS 
THROUGHOUT THE UNION. 


Office, 505 Broadway, New York. 


PINKLE & LYON’S 
SEWING MACHINSS, 
PRICE REDUCED TO $50. 

Offiee, No. 503 Broadway. 
NEW YORK. 




















Machine, for every variety of family sewing. 
urer’s Machine, for heavy Tailoring, Quil'ing, and Manufacturing 
Large Machi for the Manufaet of Boots and Shoes, Saddlery, 4c. 
<A. cing ed wo bett tisfaction 
- bse baked give er satisfac: than any other Sewing Machines in 
N.B,—AGENTS WANTED. 





MILTON FINKLE. 
LUOLUS LYON 


oe 


FINKLE & LYON. 


GROVER & BAKER’S 
CELEBRATED NOISELESS 


PAMILY SEWING MACHINSBS. 
NEW STYLES—PRICE3 FROM $50 TO $125. 
Extra, 








Hemmers, 
EW FROM TWO SPOOLS, AS 


ESE MACHINES PURCHASED FRO: 
T airing no rewinding of thread ; Hem, Fell, Gather and Stitch cay a 
yior bg each seam ay ir own Sieh SS R, withoul recourse Che) hand. 
other ap than 
even if she works fue ahi a ae oieas 
OF EXHIBITION Ro ee Broad New York. 
Shs Cugwtvut Siror, Puladcipia: We) shiners treo Baiuaore: as Wes 
Street, Cine nnati. the principal. © Cities aad Towns in the United 


&@ SEND FOR A CIRCULAR, 8 





a: Sabie is oc gis 349 


Ze : ‘ lap 








FURNITURE, ac. #3 





casH. CAPITAL enec, 000. 
WELL sucunsp ON sous AND wORTGAGE. 


_ Property Insured on the Most Favourable Terms. ; 
& he JOSEPH WALKER, Preient. 


“ 


THOMAS W. BIRDSALL, Secretary. 


. , DIRECTORS. . 

Josura WaLxsr, Ricuanp P. Becrr, Wx. Demmstrovs, Gsorcz H. Berzn. 
Jous Hauser, 8. T. Vatanrise, Epu’p. W. Cortes, Rowarp Cnomwait, 
Rosser L. Cass, Joux BR. Wu, Wx. Brensas, Jr., Grores B. Garmneu., 
Wx. H. Hussey, Rost.L. Munuay, Sura Lawaexce, Tuomas J. Own, 
Spwarp Wuets, Wx. Aires Burien, Jos. Lawrence, _. Antaony P. 3 
Joux.D. Wareex, 1. B. Wrman, Sam. ©. Paxson,  Samumt D. Bancoce, 
Sewaen Mexerrt, ~Joux Auten, . CROMWELL, ABEAN ODELL, 

Bakrow, ‘Wuuiax F. Morr, E. J. Dowwai, Roszrt Bowne. 





MARINE AND FIRE INSURANCE. 
=, . 
PARTICULAR ATTENTION Is INVITED To THE FOLLOWING ADVANTAGES 
OFFER THE 


SUN MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 
INSURANCE BUILDINGS, No. 49 WALL STREET, N. Y. 


The amount of over ,000. 
Hrsg taken ot etlowen ah 
The Profits divided fey A 


ta this division of Proms” No obligative te 


actual Premium ; hence no 


invested, the bd ng beg 
aquired of Fab aaeinls wermnd aoe 
ty can attach to the 


A DIVIDEND of 85 to the Pol oy on agg ust been deciared, out of 
Of the last year, aba §190,B00 aided to tae Cap : 


TRUSTEES. 

Onas, H. Mansnau, 
Hasry A. Cort, 
Josers 8, Jr. 
Astuony B. Nensox, Jacos BR. Navivs, 
Au . Jos. Gatiarp Jr., 


F ws Lawusnds, 


. 





Barrett, 
es @: Hossox 
Percy . Prys, 
CHARLES 
Samos. M, Fox, 


A. B. NETESON, President. 
JOGN WHITEHEAD, Secretary. ALFRED SETON, Vice-President. 


New York, Novemper 1, 1858. 


UNITY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF LONDON. 


U. 8. BRANCH, 58 WALL ET, NEW YORK. 
AUTHORIZED CAPITAL, STERLING. 
A as tg FIRE INSURANCE COMP INBUBR AGAINST LOSS OR DAMAGE 
. Merchandise, rates. 





by rniture, @c., &c., at us 
Losses din New ae Wuncat relies to 
6 ‘ Fund of $150,500 
Is beld bythe pw York Tranteee, for the benefit of Policy Holders. in accordance with the 
w 
New York 


President Manhattan 
riRastoN, Firm of Barclay & tiring, 


a York sua 


ER ton ENSON, Harpocg, 4. Ds Payster Ocpen, 
T. + gp ee ™. A. Kine, ors hs 

» . A. 
aieee Harper, Gro. B. MoREwoon. Bund. i. M. Smee 
Josera 8. Hawxuns, Beszamin A. Mumrorp, JEREMIAH WILBUR. 


CROMGE ADLAND Wail sintcn Now Tork. 


STUYVESANT FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Office, 151 BOWERY, South-West Corner BROOME STREET. 
BRANCH OFFICE, No. 4 BROAD STREET. 














Farpenicr R. Lex, Dertow Pearsart, ALFRED Moo! 
keg Carries J. Doves, Bessamn W. 
Banevey Sure, A. ALvoRD, Stewart Brack, 
— yest. Br Joun R, Paxton, Hew x 
BRETT, Grorce L. Osso Sixzon Apeanaxs, M.D. 
ue save. Weexs. Jounx SHorwe.t, 
Joun ae Townes, Hewny Sutevos, Corweius B. Timpson, 
Henry J. Bowzs, ANpre Froment James Homes. 


FREDERICK R. LEE, President. 
SAMUEL WILLETS, Vice Pres. 
Benjamin J. Pentz, Sereary. , 


LIPS INSURANCE 
BRITISH COMMERCIAL Company, 
ESTABLISHED 1820. 

Cine ae (WIFE AQCUMULATIONS $6,000,000. WO EXTRA CHARGE FOR CROG: 


the Atlantic. Gali 
ustralia, and special risks 





_— GEO. M. ENEVITT, Acrcary 


PACIFIC MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 
OFFICE, lll BROADWAY. 
MARINE AND INLAND INSURANCE, 
ASSETS, |, 000, 
5 ,CORRINURS FO. PO DO AA BaP, pe yg pst. 
ip ae S ceulantes corgeené bas has redeemed the 
ALFRED EDWARDS, President. 
WILLIAM LECONEY, Vice President. 
BENJAMIN A. ONDERDONK, Secretary. 





Y Nyaa Bie = COMPANY 


par Goa-Sia por 
yor the iaaue of 1886. 





FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE. 


ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF LIVERPOOL AND LONDON. 
Office, 56 Wall Street. 
AUTHORIZED CAPITAL, 
£2,000.000 STERLING. OR $10,000,000, 
Paid up Capita’ anit Surplus, $3,000,000, 
4 SPECIAL FUND OF §250,000 HELD IN NEW YORK, 
TO MEET LOSSES. 
Losses adjusted in New York, and tly 
in eddition to ita Fire Business, this Company is prepare to transact 
LIFE INSURANCE IN ALL ITS BRANCHES. 
NEW YORK TRUSTEES. 


Adam Norrie, James McCall, Richard Irvin. 
COMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT. 
Wn. si Phelps, Adam Norrie, 
W. Butler Duncan A I yt 
. ’ ’ enry 
Henry A. Smythe, George Moke. 
Epucunp Hungry, Surveyor 


A. B. McDonald, Agent. 





BARIEOLP'S Bagg me SEWING MACHINES, 
HE BEST IN USE. 
Tevet MAKE B SHURTLE OR LOCK STITCH, WHICH IS UNDENTIA- 
read, work almost noiselessly, are simple, and easily operated. 
PRICES, $50, $75, and 6100. 
BARTHOLF MANUFACTURING CO., 
‘ 434 Broadway, Cor. Howard St. N. Y. 
FAMILY KNITTING MACHINES, 
iil Eee ait nOMIERY, aah and Pancy ae eres 


HOO CHILDRE: 
kv es. DS, NS PANTS, UW. 


variety of 
FANCY aes KNITTING. 


BRNROA PARIS x. cous 
\ > Sew strut oF stron 
FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. 
NED SHUTTLE STITOR,. 


iat pa 
- DA : 
.... Ne. 514 Broadway,” Up Stairs, 


H. ©. UBB. Ament. 








~ ti 


METROPOLITAN 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
108 BROADWAY, 
CORNER OF PINE STREET, NEW YORK. 
Cash Ca; 
THIS COMPANY HAVING A CASH ‘CAPITAL EXO! 
those of only three other cit 


with the security 


DIBECTORS.. 
JAMES LORIMER GRAHAM, President. 
Joszrn B. Vannum,. .  Marrix Ste 











compacies, continues to insure all kinds of person- 
in and their cargoes, on terms as low as are 
of the insured. 












RPvelvieh ot 1a mmonDwaye WAY 
eee acre arte 


Tha tke op sour eng wi 


aa ere 


re Fs pty 
<n ai oe 


L | PATENT MANGLES, 


Om IRONING CLOTHES WITHOUT HEAT ; § 
boy Fe 5 te i SUITABLE FOR HOTELS, LAUN 


DUNCAN, WEST & SHARP, No. 51 Beekinaa Street, —_- 








and 700 Broadway, 
Near Fourth Street. 
OLE P aan ga ae. sane TRUNKS, &c., FOR EUROPEAN A nl nna - 
St ‘ravelling. ravelling and Snopp' oe rere Poms or Ladies and Ge % 


2. 


SILVER PLATED WARE, 


ae CUTLERY, TEA TRA CARVED BREAD PLATTER: ENIVEs, 
Ts tre Irons, Bird Cages, Gentortionen 'y Moulds, Steak and te Doe, i 


Tea Urus, Door Mats, &c. 
SKATES IN GREAT VARIBTY, 
For sale, in wholesale and retail, by the Importers. 





WINDLE & CO., 56 Maiden Lane. 


KING GLASS and *EeSronusue’ oy 


Picture 
Eat, NEW MS aaa OFFICE prorn nan Suite Bt, 
REET, it of ev 





CE NIX 





Zrd 8 
$90, and S02 GREEN WICH STR A large assorimen 
cture Frames always on hand. Country ocdere eliciting. of Leong 
paced ond hipped tank snsnataa wal ted States or Uanada. 
‘ H. V. SIGLER, Agent. 
= = 
FINE GROCERIES. 
ACKER, MERRALL & CO.~., 
SUCCESSORS TO THOMAS HOPE AND CO. 
NO. 133 CHAMBERS STREET, CORNER OF COLLEGE PLAOR, 
Opposite the Hudson River Railroad Station. And at 
YONKERS. 
the Railroad Depot. 
H‘? L_OOBTARELY 0 Leng} = OFFER FOR SALE EVER {bene pte | 
Sranseof Camenpagee, tnctading wn MAT SUTAINE. Ot hoamhocat vanes PP Giaret 
The Finest non of all kind of Fresh Teen. Fine Old Mocha and Java Coffee. 


The Choicest Brands 





Seer: 


liver {re of charge tat parte 9 


GUANO. 


E oul CALL THE ATTENTION OF GUANO ——, PLANTERS AND 
Farmers to the article which we have on and for sale 


THIRTY PER CENT. — THAN PERUVIAN Peet 


Dairies. 
cates werstte, A, 





and which we claim to be superior to any Guano or fertilizer r imported or 

ed in this country. Thi his Guano is import ed b Wa. H. WEBB, vot Row York, fom dare 

a islands, in the “ SUUTH — OCEAN, *” and is sol ft -petk as 
been y man. of oar prominent 


‘actorily tested 
= by ay oat eminent and popular ‘erica Chemists and found to a (as will 
large per centag 


seen by our circulars) a 
BONE PHUSPHATE OF Lins AND PHOSPHORIC ACID, 
and Kann animal organic matter, yielding ammonia produce immediate abun- 
t crops, besides substantially castebine the soil. Itean be freely used without Sanger 
of burning the seed or eek hee = Eb a oe: with it, as is the case with some |. 
tilizers ; retaining a great degree of mois'u: causes the plant to grow in a ay con- 
dition, and as as experience has preast FREE OF INsk INSECTS. For orders in yea 
(which will be promptly to) P full particulars ¢: Pod 
and tests of farmers, apply 





OHN B, SARDY. Agent. 
No. 58 South Street, pon. of Wall st., New York City. 


MASONIC. 
REGALIA, JEWELS, AND ALL GOODS 
FOR LODGES, CHAPTERS, AND ENCAMPMENTS, 
MANUFACTURED AT he 
424 BROADWAY. 
WILLIAM M. PRICE. 
INDIA RUBBER GOODS, 


27 MAIDEN LANE, Corner Nassau Street, 
|| spoons AND SHOES, rigs. FORTE COVERS, 
PITAL SHEETING, HORSE BLANKETS, 
CLUTHING, TOYS, BALLS, GLOVES, 
D. HODGMAN. 








And every description of India Rubber Goods. 


THE HAIR. 
A NEW DISCOVERY !|—A NEW DISCOVERY! 
SOFT FRENCH TALLOW,—SOFT FRENCH TALLOW, 

HIGHLY PERFUMED,—HIGHLY PERFUMED, 
And prepared expressly for benatifying the Hair, puffing the Hair, curling the Mair, dress- 
ing the dair, g the Hair, the Hair, glossing the Hair, silking the Hair, 
laying the Hair, stiffening the Hair, arranging the Hair, = the Hair, setting the Hair, 
clinging the Hair, &c., &c. 
THE HAIR.—THE HAIR.—THE HAIR.—THE HAIR. 


This is an invaluable article to dress the Hair with, for Parties, The Weddings, and 
every other place where a | wishes to appear to the best advan ; at home, abroad, 
in the parioar, the street, reside, or in the social aumeo 
This preparation far Jeo Tomy the Uils and Pumatums so much used, and imparts to the 
hair a eine gloss and softness, while at the same time a stiffaeas fer which French ta 
so celebrated. The great advantage and great secret in this article over all others 


AS YOU DRESS THE HAIR, SO IT REMAINS, 
and is not easily disarranged. 








Every lady and gentleman who will etry boy ae 
this rh that the Hair dressed witha it phon os we wot smooth, kéep st chee ny iS 7 in 
the po Aressed longer ‘hen by par orvcie er yet discovered. to bo found in the 
toilet of Deans, fashion, respectability con vole land. No lady having used it but 
will Sindas tallah, ana ike th tho Guaogeed 


TRY IT, AND THEN JUDGE.—TRY IT, AND THEN JUDGE. 


Tt shall stand on its own merits. It hiss merit for a place in the toilet of the Queen of 
Fash'dns, aod will be — with the highest honours the fashionable world can bestow 
article fur the ot. 
ait Bilas THE TOILET. 


It is the bean ideal of the fetes: it will be the centre of attraction, the loadstone aad most 
admired lina 's toilet. 
_ st TRY IT—TRY IT. 


If it does not please, return it to the agent from te om porehome, who is authorised te 
refund thé money. It is delightful, said 4 Sou'hero It ought to be ia orenys — 
ado Gae lady of fashion. © woulda’t [ be nice if I was made of French T: wl 
said @ fashionable little girl some seven years old. 

Besides the beauty, gloss, and softness it imparts to the hair, it will also make ft appear a 
shade darker lt is the first and only article of pure French Tallow ever prepared, and caa- 
not be found in this beautiful form ia any other city or place in the world. 

The advantage French Ta!low has over sr; hing yet discovered, lies in the par’ Pt itis 
adhesive, and naturally holds and eliogs the hair together ; hence persons will find it an ele- 
gant ane to use afier sickuess, in case of fever, &c., &c., when the hair has ao rengh 
and will not lay on the head as desired. 

You may search the universe for something ‘0 your miad for children’s use, but never find 

wo nice for luue girla and boys 4 (his prepara! ion ; if you want to form a nice litle 
topnot for that sweet ie boy, or the hair of that dear little girl, you need something 
to preserve the order in which you place the hair. 

gar Here itis; try it; i will pleaxe you—there is nothing to be found like it. This is a 
first-class article, used Dy trst-claas Jadics, «8, and sold in first-class houses. 


FOR THE HAIR. FOR THE HAIR 
FOR THE HAIR. FOR THE HAIR. 
SOFT FRENCH TALLOW. SOFT FRENCH TALLOW. 
Put up In Néat White Boxes, and Retailed at 50 Cents per box, 
rders addressed to 
¥ MRS. ISABEL SCIPLE, 


f No. 23 Ann Street, 
Between Broadway and Nassau St , near Astor House. NEW YORK., 
WILL MEET WITH PROMPT ATTENTION. 


a@-_The trade supplied at a very liberal discount. Imported and prepared by MBS. 
ISA SEL SCIPLE, ‘Ovrics 4p Deror, 23 Ans Sturet, between Broadway and Naseaa &., 


For by first-class houses on Broadway, and Druggists, Perfumers, and Fancy Dealers 
every Ww’ For sale at 


No. 616 Broadway, ®od 
323 Canal Street, 
N&W YORK. 


FOOD FOR INFANTS—DELLUC'S BISCOTINE 
“ Caution to Purchasers. wis 
Bip end ARE CAUTIONED AGAINST VARIOUS SPURIOUS pale 2 nerd 
offered to 
imitations of BISCOTINE which have Leg hy nape aged 5 
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